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OLDER SCOTTISH TONGUE 


From the Twelfth Century to the End of the Seventeenth 

















By SIR WILLIAM A. CRAIGIE, LL.D., D.LITT. 


Professor of English in the University of Chicago and 
Co-Editor of the Oxford English Dictionary 


The publication of this first part of the Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue will be welcomed by scholars and librarians throughout the world 
who have eagerly awaited its appearance. Part I contains the words from 
“A” to “assemble.” Each word has evidence to show its origin, develop- 
ment, currency, and general status. Much of the material about words 
relating to law, government, warfare, trade, and topography is historically 
interesting. Based upon the latest correct editions of the old Scottish 
writers and other texts, and edited in the light of the most recent scholar- 
ship, the Dictionary is of great philological importance. 


This is the first of twenty-five parts. The Dictionary, when completed, 
will give a comprehensive view of the vocabulary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue. It will include the whole of the recorded vocabulary down to 
1600; and will take full account of the Scottish element in literary works, 
records, and documents to the end of the following century. 











Part I published in November, 1931 
Part II will be published in August, 1932 The complete Dictionary, in 
twenty-five parts, $125.00 


Each part, $5.00 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING AND 
ITS SPREAD TILL 1470 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC FACTORS' 


HEN one reviews the literature on early printing, 
which, since about 1900, has been a field of thorough 
scientific investigation, one cannot but realize that the 
time has come when the student of incunabula must enliven the 
product of his labors by relating it to other fields of human 
knowledge. This has, in a way, been attempted by several 
scholars, who have stressed the necessity of a closer co-opera- 
tion between students of early typography and those of paleog- 
raphy.2 Another investigator implores the student of the his- 


' This study was undertaken in connection with a graduate course at the University 
of Michigan, Department of Library Science, under the immediate supervision of Dr. 
W. W. Bishop. To him, as well as to Dr. Pierce Butler, the writer is indebted for helpful 
criticism. 

[Eprror1aL Nore.—There are certain early records upon which any theory concern- 
ing the European invention of printing must be based. These, unfortunately, yield no 
evidence except by their implications. Because of this, the historical problem is highly 
controversial. Every hypothesis must be, in part, subjective, for any interpretation of 
a document will depend upon its author’s opinion of antecedent probability. 

[The Library quarterly publishes Dr. Uhlendorf’s paper as a clear and fair statement 
of the views held by one school of typographical historians. The editor hopes that 
equally competent statements from the other schools of opinion will appear in future 
issues. | 

? Alfred Hessel, “Von der Schrift zum Druck,” Zeitschrift des deutschen Vereins fiir 
Buchwesen und Schrifitum, 6. Jahrg. (1923), pp. 89-105; Ernst Crous and Joachim 
Kirchner, Die gotischen Schriftarten (Leipzig, 1928), 46 pages, 64 plates. 
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tory of art to draw upon both of these sources for parallels to 
the various styles in architecture and decoration.' Yet students 
of medieval and modern history continue to treat only casually 
the importance of the invention of printing. Likewise, the in- 
vestigator in the field of incunabula has not consciously striven 
to base his studies upon a firm historical background—a fact 
particularly surprising in the case of one eminent scholar in this 
field, Konrad Haebler, who has also made a name for himself 
as a student of medieval civilization. 

Janssen’s monumental History of the German people? is to our 
knowledge the only history of Germany which duly emphasizes 
the cultural significance of the invention of printing with mov- 
able type and its phenomenal spread to all parts of the then 
civilized world. This work begins thus: 

Toward the middle of the fifteenth century the intellectual life of the 
German people, as indeed that of all Christendom, entered upon a new period 
of development through Johann Gutenberg’s invention of the printing press 
and the use of movable type. This invention, the mightiest and most im- 
portant in the history of civilization, gave, as it were, “wings to the human 
mind,” and supplied the best means of preserving, multiplying and dis- 
seminating every product of the intellect. It sharpened and stimulated 
thought by facilitating its interchange; it encouraged and extended literary 
traffic in a hitherto undreamt of manner, and made science and art accessible 
to all classes of society. 


An appreciation of the true significance of this great inven- 
tion and its rapid spread presupposes an understanding of 
medieval society, its ways and means of communication, its 
religious and its intellectual life. Had it not been for the general 
spiritual awakening in Italy and, though considerably later, in 
Germany, we doubt whether the art of printing could ever have 
so spread that before the end of the fifteenth century the Ger- 
man printers who plied their trade in Italy had, in a way, paid 
Italy in advance for all that German humanism was to owe to 
the humanistic studies of Italian scholars. 

' Rudolf Kautzsch, Wandlungen in der Schrift und in der Kunst (Mainz, 1929), 42 
pages, 10 plates. 

Johannes Janssen, History of the German people at the close of the Middle Ages. 


Translated from the German by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie (8 vols.; St. Louis, 
1896). 
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No phase of medieval society has exerted so great an influence 
upon the culture of subsequent times as has the development of 
large cities. Of all the factors which have contributed to their 
growth, the function of the city as a center of commerce is, in 
our opinion, the most important. Here the wares and raw 
products of other regions and lands were exchanged under 
special protection of the Empire. Taking into consideration 
both age and importance, the German cities rank about as fol- 
lows: Mainz, which as early as 1060 was referred to as the 
“golden head” of the Empire;' Cologne, which owed much of its 
greatness to its proximity to the Flanders fairs and to its trade 
with England;? Strasbourg, which because of its favorable loca- 
tion was an important transit city beween Italy and North- 
western Germany and the Netherlands;? Nuremberg, which, 
situated at the crossing of two much-traveled trade routes, de- 
veloped before the end of the century into the most important 
commercial center of Germany;* Augsburg and Ulm, which 
flourished mainly because of their trade relations with Italy and 
France (Lyons, Avignon). But if one compares the medieval 
cities with the city of today, one is astonished to find that they 
were very small indeed. Nuremberg, concerning which we have 
exact figures for the year 1449, had a population of but 25,g00; 
Strasbourg at about the same time had no more than 25,000 
inhabitants; Augsburg and Ulm had but 18,000; while Cologne, 
one of the two largest, had a population of some 30,000.5 An- 
other factor which was of great significance, at least for the 
early growth of some cities, is their official connection with the 
church. Strasbourg was an episcopal center, Mainz and Cologne 
were the sees of many a powerful archbishop. The pilgrimages 
made to Cologne,*® which, with its more than twenty churches, 
was justly called the “German Rome,” must have added con- 


* Georg Steinhausen, Der Kaufmann in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 1899), 
p. 18. 

2 Aloys Schulte, Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Handels und Verkehrs zwischen West- 
deutschland und Italien mit Ausschluss von Venedig (Leipzig, 1900), 1, 665; Emil Stutzer, 
Die deutschen Grossstddte einst und jetzt (Braunschweig, 1917), p. 220. 

3 Schulte, op. cit., p. 664. 5 Stutzer, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 


4 Ibid., pp. 656-58. § Jbid., p. 221. 
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siderably to her wealth. Another city which later was to play 
an important rdle in the history of printing is Basel. Like Stras- 
bourg, it served primarily as a place of transit for the Italian- 
German, and especially the Italian-Champaigne and Italian- 
Flemish, trade.’ 

A further product of medieval society, coeval with the rise of 
the city, is the gild system.? In some cities the gilds were power- 
ful enough to bring about the democratization of the city gov- 
ernment, their representatives sitting side by side with patri- 
cians and merchants.’ Through the practice of sending their 
members to foreign cities and lands, they, furthermore, widened 
the horizon of the medieval mind. 

When one considers that the roads, formerly kept up by the 
monasteries,‘ now by the cities, were still extremely dangerous 
for travel, that they were infested by highwaymen and robber 
barons, that even cities waged war against each other, one is 
indeed astonished to learn how much commerce there really 
was. Mainz had a large mercantile establishment by 1317;5 
the fairs of its neighboring city, Frankfort,° almost equaled in 
importance the great Flemish fairs. In truth, the merchant was 
the most important factor in German life of the fifteenth cen- 
tury,’ and it was not long before he was second only to the 
church as the best customer of the printer and the resulting 
book trade. He provided himself with the new works at the 
spring and fall fairs,’ and thus contributed his share toward the 
promulgation of ideas.” These fairs were held at all the larger 
trading and episcopal centers of Germany, especially of South- 


* Schulte, op. cit., p. 662. 

Friedrich von Hellwald, Culturgeschichte in ihrer natiirlichen Entwicklung bis zur 
Gegenwart, 2. neu bearb. und sehr verm. Aufl. (Augsburg, 1876), II, 310-13; J. W. 
Thompson, The Middle Ages, 300-1500 (New York, 1931), p. 738. 

3 Stutzer, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

4J. W. Thompson, Economic and social history of the Middle Ages, 300-1300 (New 
York, 1928), p. 570. 

5 Schulte, op. cit., p. $21. 7 Ibid., p. 79. 


6 Steinhausen, op. cit., p. 37. 8 Stutzer, op. cit., p. 46. 


9 We know from documents of the time that the merchant, no less than the city 
scribe, was familiar with Latin. Steinhausen, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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ern Germany. Here the printer sold his ware, at first, perhaps, 
in person, then through a commissioned agent, who may have 
been representing at the same time several other printers. 
Gradually, however, the city of Frankfort, no doubt because of 
its proximity to Mainz, became the center of the book trade, 
and by 1485 the Frankfort book fair, we are told, was in full 
activity.’ 

Yet fully as important as was the commerce between city 
and city were the trade relations which existed between 
Germany and France, and Italy and the Low Countries. The 
fact that the trade routes connecting the Italian and the Flem- 
ish cities, and those between Nuremberg-Augsburg-Ulm and 
Lyons-Avignon, crossed in the southwestern part of Germany 
must have had considerable bearing upon the importance of 
Strasbourg and Basel as printing centers; and it is not at all 
strange that printing should have been introduced into Lyons 
by a merchant,’ and that a representative of the Ravensburger 
Handelsgesellschaft employed German printers in Valencia in 
1474, whose imprints have until lately been considered the first 
printing in the Pyrenean peninsula. 

When one remembers how much German blood was spilled 
in Italy just because the German emperors, no less than the 
popes, labored under the illusion that they were the hereditary 
successors to the throne of the Caesars, and how many Germans 
annually made the pilgrimage to the Holy City,‘ one can more 
easily conceive of the German merchant making frequent jour- 
neys to Italy, especially as his incentive was the acquisition of 
material wealth. It is well known that there existed much more 
lively trade relations between Italy and Southern Germany 


*Cf. Henri Estienne, The Frankfort book fair. The Francofordiense emporium... , 
ed. with historical introduction . . . by J. W. Thompson (Chicago, 1911), p. 12. 

? Konrad Haebler, Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Jahrhunderts im Auslande 
(Miinchen, 1924), p- 193. 

3 Item, Die Erfindung der Druckkunst und thre erste Ausbreitung in den Léndern 
Europas (Mainz, 1930), p. 19. 

4 By 1500 there had appeared a great number of Pilgrims’ books, most of them in 
Latin, some in German, and a few in Italian. From the office of Stephan Planck alone 
there issued twenty-six such guides to the [ecclesiastical] wonders of Rome. See Mira- 
bilia Romae . . . (Berlin: Wiegendruckgesellschaft, 1925). 
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than between Southern and Northern Germany, and that 
Venice was virtually the harbor of South Germany." In spite of 
the hardships of crossing the Alps, and of the many tolls 
levied,’ barrels filled with playing-cards were shipped from Ulm 
to Italy and Sicily at a time when Venice was still considered 
the center of this industry. This is but one example of the 
enterprising spirit of the German merchant. In Italy he was a 
welcome visitor, enjoying special privileges in many of the 
north Italian cities. Venice had built for the German merchant 
the Fondago de’ Tedeschi, so that she could profit directly by the 
exchange of wares. Just as we find many Italians working in 
Germany as paper-makers,‘ so we find that in Italy especially 


the tavern-keepers were Germans. The German cobblers of 


Rome had their own gild house, and the bakers even their own 
hospital and church.s The very fact, moreover, that in 1498 
there appeared in Milan a German-Italian dictionary, followed 
by a second edition in 1501,° is proof conclusive of the intimate 
material and spiritual relations existing between Germany and 
Italy. The venturesome spirit of the merchant of Germany and 
the skill of her craftsmen brought not only great luxury to a few 
families but also considerable wealth to her cities, so that 
visitors from foreign countries, such as Aeneas Sylvius, after- 
ward Pius II,’ and Pierre de Froissard,’ were indeed justified in 
marveling at their beauty and prosperity. 

While intercourse between town and town, land and land, 
was primarily commercial, there existed also certain spiritual 
bonds. Southern Germany very obviously profited greatly by 
its relation with the culturally much more refined Italy.® Ideas 
spread from city to city, from Italy to Germany, with surprising 


* Hellwald, op. cit., II, 327 

? Schulte, op. cit., pp. 367-70, 444-45. 

3 See illustration in Steinhausen, op. cit., p. 44. 4 Schulte, op. cit., p. 663. 

5 Ibid., p. 600. In 1483 Ratdolt printed at Venice “[Das] Buch der zehn Gebote.” 
6 Tbid., p. $79. 7 [bid., p. 666. 

8 Tbid., pp. 666-67; Steinhausen, op. cit., p. 37. 


9 Steinhausen, op. cit., p. 36. 
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disregard of distances and geographic barriers,' thus slowly 
tearing down the local confines of the early Middle Ages and 
paving the way for the introduction of the Renaissance and 
humanism, the latter being but the new spirit in literature and 
the critical attitude in all branches of learning. 

Yet the German genius is slow. It did, by no means, readily 
embrace the new thought; in fact, many a university was 
founded in Germany on scholastic principles while the new 
ideas should have changed the nature of the institution at its 
very founding. This, of course, is due partly to the fact that 
universities were always founded by papal bulls, at least until 
1456,’ when the first university was opened by an imperial 
charter. Nor was the attendance at these universities very 
large. While Bologna and Paris had some ten thousand students 
enrolled, the University of Basel had during the first twenty 
years of its existence no more than about 280 per year, and that 
of Erfurt, one of the largest, had between 1450 and 1479 an 
average of 852 students. It is a strange coincidence—yet, as we 
shall see later, a most favorable condition for our printers—that 
the history of the University of Mainz, whence printing was 
introduced to Rome (at least to a nearby cloister) should have 
been no more illustrious than that of the university at the 
Holy City, in spite of the fact that one enjoyed the protection of 
several count-electors‘ and the other that of several popes.’ The 
spirit of the German universities, if indeed their superannuated 
scholasticism can be called “spirit,” was lifeless, pedantic, fac- 
tional ;* and it was youth which revolted against this ossification 
in its attempt to open the gates of the universities to the new 
ideas,’ which many of them had imbibed during years of study 


'C. H. Haskins, Studies in medieval culture (Oxford, 1929), p. 94- 

? Emil Reicke, Der Gelehrte in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 28-29. 

3 Ludwig Geiger, Renaissance und Humanismus in Italien und Deutschland (Berlin, 
1882), p. 407. 

4 Ricarda Huch, Im alten Reich. Lebensbilder deutscher Stadte (Leipzig, 1927), p- 27. 

SJ. L. Paschang, The Popes and the revival of learning (dissertation at the Catholic 
University of America; Washington, 1927), passim. 

6 Reicke, op. cit. pp. 41, 57, et passim; Geiger, op. cit., p. 406. 
? Geiger, op. cit., p. 406. 
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at Italian universities. To bring about this liberation the uni- 
versity had to be freed from the influence of the church." Basel, 
founded in 1460, was the first German university to have Italian 
Humanists on its staff? In 1467 an Italian scholar, returning 
from Basel to Milan, had boxes of books shipped there by way 
of the St. Gotthard Pass.’ (It is highly probable that they con- 
tained some books from the first press of Basel, which, as we 
shall see later, was founded about this time.) Cologne, once 
having heard Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Albertus 
Magnus, continued to preserve its scholastic tradition, even 
after such men as Fichet and Heynlin had begun to “humanize”’ 
the university at Paris, which was, in a way, the foster-mother 
of the University of Cologne.‘ 

But, what was the nature of academic instruction before the 
age of printing? The professor dictated from memory, not only 
the text, but also his entire critical commentary; and the stu- 
dents wrote down, if possible, all that was dictated. That a pro- 
fessor could carry in his head the material for only a few such 
courses is quite evident. It was only natural, therefore, that he 
should desire to shift the scene of his activities quite often. Be- 
sides, there were extant among the students as many editions 
of his text as there were students at his lectures.S To be sure, 
many students acquired manuscript texts, which were sold by 
the stationarii. But these were expensive and inexact. Already 
Petrarch had written an indicting invective against the “ignor- 
ance and vile sloth of these copyists who spoil everything and 
turn it to nonsense.”® Though at the larger universities the 
stationarii were under the control of special censors,’ their works 
were nevertheless full of errors; and when one reads that Cosimo 
de’ Medici engaged Vespasiano da Bisticci, who with forty-five 





* Ibid., pp. 406-7. 2 [bid., pp. 416 ff. 


3 Schulte, op. cit., p. 455. 
4Richard Du Mulin Eckart, Geschichte der deutschen Universitaten (Stuttgart, 
1929), p. 69; Geiger, op. cit., p. 426. 


SJ. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy. The revival of learning (New York, 1888), pp. 
126-27. 





6 Tbid., pp. 129-30. 7 [bid., p. 129. 
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copyists in twenty-two months provided two hundred volumes 
(following a list provided by Pope Nicholas V)," one knows of 
course that he received beautiful works; but at the same time 
one wonders how correct these copies were. 

We feel that the great need for mechanical reproduction of 
manuscripts was not so much an economic necessity as it was a 
dire need for more—and, above all, for more correct—texts.? 
Indeed, the Chinese word for a print and for a seal is one and the 
same: it implies authentication.’ Very early—this is true es- 
pecially in Italy—we find scholars serving as advisers and cor- 
rectors to the printers.‘ It is only natural, therefore, that the 
copyists, who belonged to the stationers’ gilds, which were 
especially strong in university towns, should have fought 
against the introduction of printing.’ Nowhere in Germany 
with the possible exception of Cologne (see below), nor in Basel, 
nor in Italy, did there exist any connection between early 
presses and the universities—a fact most surprising when one 
contemplates the deplorable conditions in the “MS-industry.” 
Only the university at Paris established a sort of semi-official 
press, serving, however, the professors rather than the students. 


Four hundred years before Johann Gutenberg made his first 
successful attempts with movable type, a Chinese, Pi Sheng, 


' [bid., p. 175. 

7 Cf. W. L. Schreiber, ““Vorstufen der Typographie,” Gutenberg Festschrift (Mainz, 
1900), p. 26: “Eine beschleunigtere oder billigere Herstellung der Biicher war daher 
am allerwenigsten erwiinscht; man forderte vielmehr correcte Abschriften selbst wenn 
sie teurer waren”; G. A. E. Bogeng, Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst (Dresden, 1928—), 
I, 64: “Ein rascheres, richtigeres Buchvervielfaltigungsverfahren war zu erfinden.” 

3 T.F. Carter, The Invention of printing in China and its spread westward (New York, 
1925), pp. [7], $2. 

4 Symonds, op. cit., pp. 371-72. Cf. infra, pp. 210, 216, 219. 

5 Ibid., p. 370. We know that Giinther Zainer and Johann Schiissler, Augsburg’s 
first printers, had professional difficulties with the form-cutters, illuminators, and card- 
printers of that city, the result of which was that the printers had to pledge themselves 
not to make use of vignettes and initials. Cf. Ernst Voulliéme, Die deutschen Drucker 
des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts, 2. Aufl. (Berlin, 1922), p. 2. Professor J. W. Thompson, 
in his excellent work, The Middle Ages, states on p. 1041: “There is reason to believe 
that for some years before Gutenberg the art of using movable type was known, but 
that it was kept secret for fear of the opposition of the gilds of copyists and calligraphers 
in the employ of the church and of every government official, whose livelihood would 
at once have been jeopardized.” 
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was experimenting with type made of earthenware and set in an 
iron form. In 13g0 a royal type foundry was ordered to be estab- 
lished in Korea, and here the earliest extant book printed with 
movable type was done in 1409. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
to believe that either Chinese or Korean typography had any 
influence upon printing with movable type in the Occident. 
Yet, it is an established fact that paper-making (we know of 
paper having been made in China as early as 105 A.D.) was 
introduced into Europe from the Orient; and it seems more than 
plausible that the art of printing playing-cards, very early 
known as of Eastern origin, was brought to Europe by the 
Mongols after their conquest of China.’ Whether playing-cards 
or image prints are the oldest European forms of block printing 
is still a matter of conjecture; but to the student interested in 
the preliminary stages of typography this matters but little, for 
recent investigations seem to prove that typography did not 
originate from xylography and the individual letters which 
might have been sawed out of the engraved wood blocks.’ 
Neither documentary evidence nor the xylographic prints ex- 
tant permit us to assume that any text worth mentioning was 
reproduced xylographically before 1460.3 It is rather generally 
accepted today that the idea of printing with movable type had 
its inception with punches and stamps, which for a long time 
had been used in making seals, in striking legends into coin 
dies, and, for quite a number of years, in stamping legends into 
bindings. Some bindings with beautifully executed letter- 
stamping have been proved to antedate everything but image 
prints in Europe.4 As bookbinding—certainly the more elabo- 
rate binding—was usually done by goldsmiths,’ it must be as- 


* Carter, op. cit., pp. 139-44. 

2Cf., however, M. J. Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish wood-cuts in the 15th century 
(London, 1925). : 

3 Schreiber, op. cit., p. 40. Cf. his “Darf der Holzschnitt als Vorlaufer der Buch- 
druckerkunst betrachtet werden?” Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, 12. Jahrg. (1895), 
pp- 201-66. 

4 Schreiber, op. cit., p. 47; Franz Falk, “Der Stempeldruck vor Gutenberg... ,” 
Gutenberg Festschrift (Mainz, 1900), pp. [59]-64, Plate I. 

5 Schreiber, op., cit. p. 47. 
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sumed that Gutenberg, a goldsmith by trade,’ coming from a 
family of mintmasters, was familiar with the use of stamps and 
punches. Besides, as we shall see in the course of this study, 
many another printer had started as goldsmith; and, because 
the early printer had to cut his own punches and cast his own 
type, he generally belonged to the gild of which the goldsmiths 
were also members. 

No attempt will be made here to enter into the question of 
pre-Gutenbergian metallochirographic experiments.? Those who 
enjoy interminable controversial literature may read the first 
part of Gottfried Zedler’s Von Coster zu Gutenberg, der hol- 
landische Friihdruck und die Erfindung des Buchdrucks (Leipzig, 
1921), Charles Mortet’s Les origins et les débuts de l’imprimerie 
(Paris, 1922), and the veritable flood of comment brought forth 
by the first-named book.’ But Zedler’s contributions to the old 
Coster-Gutenberg controversy must be briefly reviewed. A 
scrutinizing typographical study of the different type faces of 
some early Dutch printer, which are here brought together for 
the first time, enables Zedler to arrange chronologically the 
various specimens extant. While we are willing to concede that 
his theories as to the sand-casting technique of his printer seem 
plausible, we cannot corroborate his conclusions, most of which 
are based upon legendary chronicles, namely, that an innkeeper 
and tallow-chandler of Haarlem by name of Laurens Janszoon 
Coster, who, as the surname indicates, was a sexton or church 


* In 1444 his name is on the list of Strasbourg goldsmiths who are called upon to 
bear arms against the enemy. Cf. Karl Schorbach, “Die urkundlichen Nachrichten 
iiber Johann Gutenberg . . . ,” Gutenberg Festschrift (Mainz, 1900), pp. 187-88. 


? The most notewerthy are those of a goldsmith of Prague, Procopius Waldfogel, 
who was established at Avignon in 1444, where he entered into contracts with several 
inhabitants of this city, according to which he was to instruct them in artem scribendi 
artificialiter, which they had to swear to keep secret. As investigators have so far not 
been able to agree on what is meant by formas, litteras formatas, and getté en molle, we 
are still somewhat in the dark as to the nature of this art. Of late it has been suggested 
that Waldfogel might have been a disciple of Gutenberg, whose invention seems to have 
reached the same stage in Strasbourg in 1438/39. In this case, to be sure, his experi- 
ments must have been of a typographical nature. Cf. Haebler, Die Erfindung der 
Druckkunst . . . (Mainz, 1930), p. 9. 


3 The most critical discussion of Zedler’s book is an article by Otto Hupp, “Guten- 
berg und die Nacherfinder,” Gutenberg Jahrbuch, 1V (1929), pp. 31-100. 
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warden, should have printed his first Donatus as early as 1434, 
or even 1433.’ Most investigators like to assume the years 1470- 
80 for the printing of the so-called Costeriana, especially as it 
is typographically related to Cologne, where Ulrich Zell, 
Cologne’s first printer, settled in 1464. 

Ulrich Zell, a lay brother of Mainz, must have acquired the 
art of printing in the city of Gutenberg. Concerning the first 
beginnings of Gutenberg, we know but little, owing in part, no 
doubt, to the early printer’s policy of keeping his art secret. 
Johann Gutenberg was born in Mainz of the noble patrician 
family of Gensfleisch, somewhere around 1400. His surname he 
took from the family dwelling, zu Gutenberg. After a successful 
uprising of the gilds against the patricians of Mainz, father and 
son, it seems, were banished and lived in Strasbourg. During 
this temporary exile, Gutenberg entered into an agreement with 
several citizens of Strasbourg for the common manufacture of 
mirrors. Later, in return for substantial investments, he was to 
teach them some secret art. From a resulting lawsuit it is quite 
evident that this was the art of printing. In fact, according to 
testimony, he had by 1436 paid out some hundred gilders to 
Hans Diinne, a goldsmith, for work he had done which “‘be- 
longs to printing” (das zu dem trucken gehoret). In 1444, or early 
in 1445, he must have returned to Mainz. During the latter 
year there seems to have appeared the Siby/lenbuch (a poem of 
1,040 verses), the oldest specimen extant of printing with mov- 
able type in Europe, though its date can be inferred only from 
typographical evidence. It was followed by several editions of 
Donatuses and calendars. A careful examination of the type and 
composing technique of these early specimens shows clearly how 
Gutenberg strove to perfect his invention.’ 


* The best digest of Zedler’s contentions may be found in Douglas C. McMurtrie’s 
The Dutch claims to the invention of printing (2d and rev. ed.; Chicago, 1928), 26 pages. 
The first to treat of the whole invention problem in its historic-economic-technical 
aspects is G. A. E. Bogeng, who in his ““Anmerkungen zur Erfindungsgeschichte der 
Buchdruckerkunst,” Gutenberg Jahrbuch, V1 (1931), pp. 38-70, critically examines the 
Coster claims (pp. 50-52, 54, 66-70). The present writer himself must confess that 
Zedler’s first work all but made him a firm advocate of the Dutch claims. After going 
more deeply into the controversy, he was, however, constrained to change his views. 

2 Konrad Haebler has his own theories concerning these earliest imprints extant. He 
maintains that the variations in type are due to recuttings of Gutenberg’s fonts on the 
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While scholars have so far been unable to agree as to the type- 
founding technique of Gutenberg,’ this much is certain: Only 
an inventive genius of great caliber, tireless effort, and sublime 
faith in ultimate success was able to overcome the well-nigh 
insurmountable difficulties that arose in the use of materials 
(suitable metal for type, matrixes, and punches, and good ink), 
in methods and technique, in the lack of financial support, and, 
perhaps most of all, in the almost slavish imitation of manu- 
script books. It is only a matter of speculation whether this last 
factor must be attributed solely to the desire to keep secret the 
fact that these books were mechanically reproduced (contrary 
to the rather general practice of copyists, none of the early 
works have a colophon, which might have betrayed the secret) 
or whether Gutenberg was unaware of the fact that a me- 
chanical process by its very nature cannot possibly imitate the 
flexible writing of the calamus? unless one be willing to carry an 
almost endless number of abbreviations, ligatures, tied letters, 
and special letters for close setting (Anschlussbuchstaben) and 
thus multiply labor and expense many times. It seems almost 
certain that Gutenberg chose to imitate the large calligraphic 
black letter used in medieval missals, not so much for its 
intrinsic beauty, but rather because it was the style of formal 
writing best known in that part of Germany. 


part of his disciples, who, upon parting with him, not only printed most of the lesser 
items which are commonly attributed to the master, but also the Sibyllendbuch—at a 
later date, to be sure. Cf. Die Erfindung der Druckkunst. In 1924, in the Introduction to 
Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Fahrhunderts im Auslande, he had expressed his 
belief that Gutenberg himself provided his pupils with small amounts of type—hence 
the differences in technique. 


* Gottfried Zedler maintains that all type up to the relatively small type to be used 
in the first Bible (1455) had been cast in an instrument from lead matrixes, which had 
been made by means of brass punches, which in turn had been cast in sand molds from 
impressions made by wooden patterns. These statements are supported by the practical 
experiments of Gustav Mori. Cf. Gottfried Zedler, Die sogenannte Gutenbergbibel sowie 
die mit der 42 ziligen Bibeltype ausgefiihrten kleinen Drucke, “Ver6ffentlichungen der 
Gutenberg-Gesellschaft,” No. 20 (Mainz, 1929). Cf. his Von Coster zu Gutenberg 
(Leipzig, 1921), passim. Cf., however, G. A. E. Bogeng, “Anmerkungen zur Erfindungs- 
geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst,” Gutenberg Jahrbuch, VI (1931), pp. 38-70, and 
Maurice Audin, ““Typographie et stéréographie,” idid., pp. 28-37. 


?Cf. D. B. Updike, Printing types; their history, forms and use .. . (Cambridge, 
1922), I, 6. 
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By 1450 Gutenberg had given ample proof of the practicabil- 
ity of his invention, and could therefore seek financial assistance. 
This was given him by an apparently well-to-do citizen of 
Mainz, Johann Fust, who, to be sure, looked upon the common 
enterprise only from the standpoint of a business man. But 
when Gutenberg kept on experimenting and was making but 
little material progress toward executing a missal-choral book,' 
to be printed in black and red and to be embellished with large 
two-colored initials, it seems that Fust must have urged the 
production of another work, for which, though considerably 
larger, he could expect to find a better market. Thus the print- 
ing of a Bible was decided upon, and, while the preliminary 
work of type design, etc., was in progress, a third type had to 
be designed for the indulgences of 1454.7 Fust, according to 
Zedler, saw that Peter Schoeffer, a former calligrapher and now 
a fellow-worker of Gutenberg, was a better hand at cutting the 
small punches needed to reproduce the rounded black letter of 
the chancery hand, in which documents of this kind were ordi- 
narily written; the “businessman-promotor” brought suit 
against Gutenberg, and the inventor forfeited to Fust his entire 
apparatus, including a set of punches engraved after his design 
and later used by Schoeffer in casting the type for the master- 
work of the (40—) 42-line Bible. Zedler demonstrates that the 
40-line leaves are done entirely with type designed, and perhaps 
cut, by Gutenberg. Schoeffer, he maintains, later not only cut 
down the height of the body of Gutenberg’s sorts but also de- 
signed and cast forty-nine new letters, ligatures, and abbrevia- 
tions. To us this seems more than a mere hypothesis. 

According to law, Gutenberg was allowed to keep a working 


* This may be another reason for his imitating the very formally executed missals, 
which for about a hundred years after the invention of printing were still copied by 
calligraphers. 

2 Die sogenannte Gutenbergbibel . . . , pp. 30-34. Cf. Zedler’s Die Mainzer Ablassbricfe 
der Fahre 1454 und 1455, ““Verdffentl. d. Gutenb.-Gesellsch.,”” Nos. 12, 13 (Mainz, 
1913). Plates separate. 

3 Die sogenannte Gutenbergbibel ... , p. 64. 


4 Cf. ibid., p. 4, where reference is made to C. F. F. Sintenis, Handbuch des gemeinen 
Pfandrechts (Halle, 1836), pp. 499 f. 
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amount of type, namely, his oldest set, the Donatus-calendar 
type, also called B*, because it is the first cutting of the type 
with which later the 36-line Bible was printed. In 1456 Guten- 
berg printed a papal bull with it; and the following year, using 
B* as a model, he seems to have begun printing the 36-line 
Bible with a new set of sorts, cast almost entirely from the old 
matrixes. In the first genuine Pfister imprints this type appears 
at the same stage of wear that it shows at the end of the various 
composers’ sections in this Bible, which, though generally called 
the Pfister Bible can hardly be ascribed to him, for anyone who 
has printed a work technically as correct as this Bible would, it 
is reasonable to believe, not later do far inferior work. Further- 
more, it seems evident that Gutenberg—if indeed he be the 
printer (as Zedler believes to have proved)—must have printed 
it at Bamberg, not at Mainz," for the paper and the provenance 
of the various copies extant point most definitely to this city as 
the place of printing.” From this press must also have come 
several Donatuses printed with the B* type. 

Returning to Mainz, Gutenberg succeeded in getting financial 
support of Dr. Konrad Humery, a syndic of Mainz. He de- 
signed a new font of type in imitation of the book hand common 
in that region of Germany, and with it he printed in 1460 the 
so-called Mainz Catholicon.s Many an attempt has been made to 
interpret the colophon of this work and to draw conclusions 
from it as to its printer.* While Zedler’s interpretation is rather 
far-fetched, he has gathered enough internal evidence to point 
to Gutenberg as the printer.’ It is very likely that the bishops’ 

* Bogeng, “Anmerkungen zur Erfindungsgeschichte der Buchdruckerkunst,” /oc. 
cit., p. 64, maintains that B®, the first leaves of which may antedate the beginning 


of B#, was printed at Mainz by the inventor himself, after Fust had taken possession 
of the new establishment. 


*Zedler, Die Bamberger Pfisterdrucke und die 36 zeilige Bibel, ““Veréftentl. d. Gutenb.- 
Gesellsch.,”” Nos. 10, 11 (Mainz, 1911). 

3 A systematic presentation of Latin grammar and an alphabetical dictionary by the 
Dominican Joannes Balbus de Janua. 


‘The latest, and in our opinion the most tenable, is that of Aloys Bémer, “Die 
Schlussschrift des Mainzer Catholicon-Drucks von 1460,” Von Biichern und Biblio- 
theken, Kuhnert Festschrift (Berlin, 1928), pp. [51}-55- 


5 Das Mainzer Catholicon, “‘Verdffentl. d. Gutenb.-Gesellsch.,”” No. 4 (Mainz, 1905). 
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feud between Diether von Isenberg and Adolf von Nassau, 
which ended in the sack of Mainz, put an end to his activities. 
In 1465 the archbishop made him one of his court, a distinction 
which he was to enjoy but three years at the most. 

The unsold copies of the Catholicon apparently were acquired 
by Fust and Schoeffer, for it appears on their printed list of 
1469/70, together with their own publications.’ It is not likely 
that Johann Fust had much knowledge of printing and the 
auxiliary technique. All the credit for the work of the Fust- 
Schoeffer press—much was beautiful indeed!—must therefore 
go to Peter Schoeffer, a lay brother of the diocese of Mainz, who 
had been a calligrapher and dealer in manuscripts in Paris. 
After his marriage to Fust’s daughter he became partner in the 
new firm, and soon he had sole charge of the printing side of the 
business, while Fust saw to the sale of their works. Upon the 
great Bible of 1455 there followed in 1457 the Psalterium 
Maguntinum. It is adorned with incomparably beautiful two- 
colored initials’ and is the first work bearing a colophon,} thus 
breaking with the tradition of secrecy.‘ Two years later they 
printed a Benedictine Psalter. Both Psalters were done in a 
very large canon type and have the character which tradition 
had given the manuscript book, in that the text proper is in 
larger script than the accessory liturgical part. In 1460, in their 
Constitutiones of Pope Clement V, most likely an exact copy of 
the manuscript before them, they introduced the practice of 
surrounding the main text by the gloss.‘ 

After several smaller books there appeared in 1462 a splendid 

*Cf. Wilhelm Meyer in Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, 2. Jahrg. (1885), pp. 
442 ff., No. 14 of list. 

2 These, Zedler maintains, had been designed and cast in sand by Gutenberg in 
preparation for his intended missal. 

3From now on, the greater part of their larger works has somewhat bombastic 
colophons. 

4 Konrad Haebler says in the introduction to his German incunabula; 110 original 
leaves (translated from the German by André Barbey; Munich, 1927): ““Schoeffer intro- 
duced the practice of using colophons from his profession as a copyist.” 

5 Haebler, idid., p. 23: ““Schoeffer had succeeded in surmounting the difficulties 
presented to the printer by such an arrangement, and, for the future, no printer who 
cared for the sale of his book could avoid following his example.” 
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48-line Bible, the first book adorned with a printer’s device; 
in 1463 a Seneca," the first extant classic ever printed; and in 
1465 Cicero’s De officits, which shows the first attempt at print- 
ing Greek.’ It is quite significant that within less than a year a 
second edition of the Cicero had to be printed. Perhaps some of 
these classics were sold in Paris, where Fust maintained a sales 
branch, and where he seems to have died in 1466. Schoeffer 
was active until 1502, but his very best works are those of early 
date. 

While for Gutenberg it was an essential principle to reproduce 
handwriting with great accuracy, even to imperfect line-end- 
ings, Schoeffer abandoned this practice and did the best with 
the material he had. Comparing, for example, his Durandus 
with Gutenberg’s Catholicon, one cannot but see that, while to 
Schoeffer the letter was more or less a unit which merely con- 
tributed toward forming a word, Gutenberg, like a copyist, must 
have considered for his unit the word, using all sorts of tied 
letters and frequently resorting to the file. Besides introducing 
into printing the practice of using colophons, Schoeffer was the 
first to use more than one size or font of type in one book. In 
his letters of indulgence of 1454 and 1455 he used a heading 
type, and in his Durandus of 1459 he set the colophon in a larger 
type. Schoeffer’s types, moreover, partly because he got away 
from imitating the too local manuscript hands, had a greater 
influence upon later type design than had Gutenberg’s missal 
type or the text type of his Catholicon; in short, Schoeffer, in 
our opinion, was superior to Gutenberg as a typecutter and 
artist. 

It is interesting to see what became of Gutenberg’s type. We 
have already referred to Pfister as the heir of the B* font, with 


' De quatuor virtutibus; De moribus; Orationes tres de Alexandro Magno. 


? British Museum, Department of printed books, Greek printing types, 1465-1927 
. , with a historical introduction by Victor Scholderer (London, 1927), p. 1, facs. 1. 


3A practically complete bibliography of the early impressions of Mainz (Bamberg, 
Eltville) was published by Seymour de Ricci, Catalogue raisonné des premieres impres- 
stons de Mayence, 1445-1467, “‘Verdffentl. d. Gutenb.-Gesellsch.,”” Nos. 8, 9 (Mainz, 
1911), 166 pages. Cf. also Hans Bohatta, Einfiihrung in die Buchkunde (Wien, 1927), 
pp- 36 cs. 
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which, according to Zedler (other investigators have tried to 
refute his statements), Gutenberg had printed his Bible. Be this 
as it may, Zedler' has made definite and final contributions 
concerning Pfister and his activities as printer. Albrecht Pfister 
was a clericus uxoratus, i.e., a married lay brother, of the diocese 
of Bamberg and, from 1448-1460, secretary of the cathedral 
prior, afterward bishop, Georg von Schaumberg. Hence, he can- 
not have been in the employ of Gutenberg (or Fust-Schoeffer) 
at Mainz, and must therefore have learned the art of printing 
with Gutenberg in Bamberg. Zedler has successfully demon- 
strated how Pfister labored, and how he gradually mastered the 
difficulties of correct inking, of using the specially cumbersome 
old missal type, and, most of all, of the use of woodcuts in the 
text.2 The sequence of his works is as follows: 1460, the first 
edition of the Ackermann von Béhmen (disputes of a widower 
with death), having five full-page woodcuts; 1461, the first edi- 
tion of Boner’s Edelstein, illustrated with 101 woodcuts; 1462, 
Vier Historien and, most likely, the first German version of the 
Biblia pauperum;' 1463, the Latin version of the same work, the 
second edition of the Ackermann; and 1464, a second Armen- 
bibel, a second Boner, and a German translation of the Be/ia/ of 
Jacobus de Theramo. All works but one are in the vernacular; 
all are popular works, books for the people; and all but Be/ia/ 
are illustrated with primitive but very characteristic and sugges- 
tive woodcuts. Except for a few calendars, it is the first time 
that the art of printing is used in the service of the people; and 
it is the first time likewise that illustrations occur in books done 
with movable type.‘ To Pfister belongs the honor of populariz- 
ing the art of typography by printing such works as the Bid/ia 

* Die Bamberger Pfisterdrucke . . . (Mainz, 1911). 

2 Cf. Wilhelm Schreiber, ““Das erste Zusammenwirken von Bild- und Typendruck,” 
Gutenberg Festschrift (Mainz, 1925), pp. 164-66. 

3 We fear that this term is commonly misinterpreted. It is, in our opinion, called 
Poor Man’s Bible not because it was cheap (in fact, it could not have been very cheap 
because of the great number of woodcuts) but rather because it was meant for and 


bought by the “spiritually poor,” i.e., those who could not read but who depended upon 
the illustrations to tell them the story. 


4 The 1464 edition of Boner’s Ede/stein is the first printed book which has signatures 
to aid the assembler and binder. 
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pauperum, the Ackermann von Béohmen, and Boner’s Edelstein, 
which through the late Middle Ages and even in the sixteenth 
century were highly treasured by the folk. All this is so much 
more remarkable as Pfister was a cleric. 

And now Gutenberg’s Catholicon type. Technical as well as 
inner evidence has caused Gottfried Zedler' to maintain that 
before the Catholicon was completed, one of the composers set 
the type for the Summa de articulis fidei of Thomas Aquinas 
and the Tractatus rationis et conscientiae of Mathaeus de Cra- 
covia.2, These works, if indeed the Catholicon be from Guten- 
berg’s press, must therefore also be the work of the inventor. 
After the Catholicon was finished, however, Gutenberg must 
have sold his type and apparatus to Heinrich and Nickolaus 
Bechtermiinze of Mainz, distant relatives, who in Eltville, at 
the outskirts of Mainz, printed in 1467 a Vocabularius ex quo. 
But before it was finished, the elder brother seems to have died; 
and then Wigand Spiess of Orthenburg became a partner. Yet, 
in the second edition of the same work, printed in 1469, his 
name no longer appears in the colophon. 

A survey of what issued from the presses of Mainz, Bamberg, 
and Eltville within the first twenty-five years after Gutenberg’s 
oldest known work is of the greatest importance from a cultural 
point of view. The fact that this part of Germany, like almost 
all of Northern Europe, was still steeped in medieval scholas- 
ticism is quite apparent. By 1470 only two classics had ap- 
peared, one of them, to be sure, in two editions; yet, during 
the same time there were printed in the interest of the church 
and of religion: three Bibles, two Psalters, one Canon missae, 
one Rationale divinorum officiorum, three Poor Man’s Bibles, 
many papal bulls and indulgences, one Constitutiones Clement- 
inae, one Mathaeus de Cracovia, and three editions of Thomas 
Aquinas. Of Latin schoolbooks, etc., there had come forth a 
great many Donatuses, two editions of the Vocabularius ex quo, 
a rhythmic Latin grammar, and, if we may mention it in the 


' Das Mainzer Catholicon ... , pp. 46-52. 


?Ernst Voulliéme, Die deutschen Drucker des fiinfuehnten Jahrhunderts, p. 59, at- 
tributes both works to the Eltville press. 
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same breath with Donatuses, the Mainz Catholicon. Then there 
had appeared an astrological and a medical calendar, one law 
book, Justinian’s /nstitutiones (Schoeffer, 1468), and Gerson’s 
De custodia linguae (Schoeffer, not after 1469). Only in the 
office of Albrecht Pfister there pervaded a different spirit. Here, 
indeed, none but popular books were printed—all but one in the 
vernacular, all but one illustrated. Strange as it may seem, the 
press was very early used for political propaganda, namely, at 
the time of the bishops’ feud of Mainz, when Schoeffer printed 
placards and leaflets for both sides. Furthermore—likewise an 
interesting fact—about 1465 Schoeffer counterfeited Johann 
Menthelin’s edition of De arte praedicandi, by St. Augustine, 
printed in Strasbourg without date.’ 

As to type faces, the following may be reiterated. We have: 
a pure, rather large missal type in the early calendars and 
Donatuses, in B**, and in the Pfister imprints; a smaller missal- 
choral type in B® and in nine Donatuses; a large missal-canon 
type in two Psalters; a rounded documentary black letter in 
seven indulgences; the first text type of moderate size in the 
Durandus, in the Institutiones, in two indulgences, in ten po- 
litical placards, in the Latin Bible of 1462, in three classical 
works, and in several bulls; and another text type in the Catho- 
licon, in the works of two scholastics, in an indulgence, and in 
the two editions of the Vocabularius ex quo. 

As for the composing technique, it must be borne in mind 
that Gutenberg, Schoeffer, in his early works, and Pfister, as 
soon as he had mastered the art of using the missal characters of 
B**, consciously imitated the practice of the copyists: the word 
was the unit, spacing was perfect. Schoeffer, on the other hand, 
gradually freed printing from too slavish copying of manuscript 
books. He introduced almost perfect line-endings, which, how- 
ever, was also striven for by Pfister in his later works, even if 
he had to divide a word in quite a ludicrous manner. 

A survey of the titles proves that the church and its institu- 
tions were the principal customers of the early printer, for it 
may be assumed that most Latin school grammars were pur- 


* De Ricci, Catalogue raisonné... , pp. 118-19. 
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chased by prospective clerics. Only the works of Pfister were 
probably bought in comparatively large numbers by laymen. 

But, how large were the editions of the early presses, and 
what was the price of a copy? There has been much speculation 
and some sound calculation, that of Gottfried Zedler being per- 
haps the most authentic.’ In the case of B*, he practically 
proves that the edition consisted of 120 paper copies and 25 
copies printed on vellum; a paper copy sold for about 40 
guilders, one on vellum for about $2 guilders.’ It seems that the 
Fust-Schoeffer Bible of 1462 came out in a somewhat larger edi- 
tion, and that about one-half the number of copies were printed 
on vellum; while the 36-line Bible was printed in an edition of 
73 copies, all on paper.’ The Catholicon, he calculates, was 
issued in 63 paper and 17 vellum copies, the former selling for 
approximately 40 guilders, the latter for about 75 guilders.* If 
we add to these prices the cost of rubrication and binding, for 
the books entered the market unrubricated and unbound, it 
seems that the early printed works were rather expensive. 
When, on the other hand, we consider the price of paper and 
vellum,’ the time consumed because of the primitive technique, 
the short life of almost all early type, and the consequent 
necessity of frequent recasting, and, not least of all, the pains 
taken in composition, it must be admitted that these prices are 
well justified. It seems that there were needed twice as many 
men in the work of composition as there were men engaged at 
the presses. Zedler has clearly demonstrated that B®, after the 
size of the edition was finally determined upon, was printed on 

« “Ober die Preise und Auflagenhiéhe unserer altesten Drucke,” Beitrage zum Bib- 
liotheks- und Buchwesen, Schwenke Festschrift (Berlin, 1913), pp. [267]}88. 

2 Die sogenannte Gutenbergbibel . . . , pp. 78-84. 


3 [bid., pp. 98-101. The cost of printing B# as computed by Otto Hupp, Gutenberg 
Jahrbuch, VI (1931), p. 14, it seems to us, is far too low. 


4 Ibid., p. 101. 
5 Die Bamberger Pfisterdrucke und die 36 zeilige Bibel... , p. 113. 
© Das Mainzer Catholicon ..., p. 45. 


7 Cf. Zedler, “Uber die Preise und Auflagenhdhe unserer altesten Drucke,” doc. cit., 
pp. [267]-69. 
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six presses’ (hence twelve men were probably employed as com- 
positors), and that B** was set by four compositors? and printed 
on two presses. When we further consider that the pressman 
who handled the paper most likely did not do the inking too, 
we have some idea as to the amount of labor that went into one 
of these early incunabula. 












Judging from the number of men employed at various times 
in the shops of Mainz, it would seem that the number of those 
who learned the art of printing was very large. But a pressman 
is not a compositor, and a compositor is by no means a printer 
at this time, unless he be able to design type, to cut punches, to 
justify matrixes, and to cast his own type, for the incunabula 
printers, certainly those of our period, had to be experienced in 
all these trades, instances of type borrowing, bequest, and sale 
being very few indeed. 

When after a long feud and the ultimate plunder of Mainz, 
October 28, 1462, the city was deprived of long-enjoyed privi- 
leges, commerce and industry suffered considerably; and it is 
very likely that at this time many a fellow-worker of Gutenberg 
or Schoeffer left the city to seek his fortune elsewhere. Never- 
theless, the remark of Werner Rolewinck in his Fasciculus tem- 
porum: “impressores librorum multiplicantur in terra,’ is, no 
doubt, an exaggeration. As a matter of fact, we know of only 
nine printers who, according to documentary evidence, were 
disciples of Gutenberg or Fust-Schoeffer.s Yet there were many 








* Die sogenannte Gutenbergbibel . . . , pp. 69-77. 
2 Die Bamberger Pfisterdrucke .. . , p. 99. 


3 Cf. Haebler, “‘Schriftguss und Schriftenhandel in der Frihdruckzeit,” Zentralbl. f. 
Bibliothekswesen, 41. Jahrg. (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 81-104; English translation in Ars 
typographica, III, No. 1 (July, 1926), [3}-35; Ernst Consentius, Die Typen der Inkun- 
abelzeit (Berlin, 1929), 160 pages, a critical—in fact, a very critical—discussion of the 
theories underlying Haebler’s Typenrepertorium; Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten, Abt. I-V, Heft 19/20, 22/23, 29/30, 39, 40 (Halle, Leipzig, 1905-24). 


4 Though he makes this remark concerning the year 1457, he must have been think- 
ing of later years, nearer his own time. 


5 Falk, “Die Schiller Gutenbergs, Fusts und Schéffers,” Zentralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, 
4. Jahrg. (1887), pp. 216-18; Cf. Wilhelm Velke, “Zur friihesten Verbreitung der 
Druckkunst,” Gutenberg Festschrift (Mainz, 1900), pp. 342-44. 
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others. One of them must have been Johann Menthelin, the 
first printer of Strasbourg. 

Strasbourg, as we have seen above, was a great transit city 
for the Rhenish trade and must therefore have had considerable 
commercial relations with Mainz. Because of existing trade 
routes, it was closer to Mainz than was Bamberg; and indeed 
the printing of Menthelin antedates that of Pfister. 

One is almost tempted to consider it an act of providence that 
the very city where Gutenberg and his father lived during their 
exile, and where the great invention not only had its inception 
but had progressed far enough so that Gutenberg perhaps less 
than a year after his return to Mainz could print his first book, 
should be the first place where printing was introduced from 
Mainz. 

Johann Menthelin, a gold-worker (Go/dschreiber) bought his 
citizenship at Strasbourg in 1447. As he served also as notary, 
he must have been familiar with Latin. His oldest known work 
is a 49-line Latin Bible, of which a copy of volume I bears the 
rubrication date of 1460. As Ricobaldus of Ferrara in his 
Chronica summorum pontificum, ‘“‘published” by De Lignamine 
in 1474, speaks of Menthelin printing 300 sheets a day as early 
as 1458,’ this Bible must be looked upon as the oldest work 
extant printed outside of Mainz.? The first work bearing his 
name is Augustine’s De arte praedicandi.’ From this press came 
at least eight other theological works, the first German Bible, an 
Aristotle, a Virgil, and a Terence. Concerning his types, Konrad 
Haebler remarks: 





In his earliest types there is no trace of the influence of Schoeffer [nor of 
Gutenberg], they rather belong with Heinrich Eggestein’s, to a family, the 
archetypes of which originated in Strassburg. The Strassburg types are also 
peculiar in this respect, that they have not only no “Anschlussbuchstaben” 
but also far fewer tied letters than the types made after Schoeffer’s models.‘ 


* Catalogue of books printed in the XVth century now in the British Museum, Part I 
(London, 1908), p. 50. 


? This is most likely true even if we somewhat discount the statements of Ricco- 


q baldus, who mentions the printing experiments of Gutenberg and Menthlein in one 
% breath. 
a 3 Supra, p. 198. 4 German incunabula ..., p. 28. 
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Menthelin is the first printer to introduce absolutely uniform 
line-endings. He consciously attempted to free the art from the 
fetters imposed upon it by the practice of imitating manuscript 
books.* From then on, perfect line-endings were striven for by 
all printers. Menthelin passed away in 1478, having gained 
considerable wealth. 

One of the daughters of Menthelin was married to Adolf 
Rusch, Strasbourg’s second printer, a man of good education 
and a respected merchant, who apparently had been associated 
with her father. Rusch is the first printer to cut a Roman type. 
As one of his works printed with this font has a note of purchase 
dated 1464, Konrad Haebler assumes that the printers of 
Subiaco were familiar with this font and that they were in- 
fluenced by it when they cut their own Roman type.’ But as 
Rusch’s font is of a more purely Roman character than that of 
Sweinheim and Pannartz, this supposition does not seem very 
probable. The only peculiarity of this first Roman font is a 
somewhat distorted R; and, since none of his works are signed 
(they are not dated either), he was, for a long time, known only 
as the R-printer (der Drucker mit dem bizarren R). This R, we 
are told in a posthumous article by Karl Dziatzko,' is an at- 
tempt to leave his name in his imprints, the R being a monogram 
made up of “A. R.,” the initials of his name. Besides the Duran- 
dus with the sales dates of 1464, we can definitely date only his 
Rabanus Maurus, Opus de universo, of which the copy of the 
Bibliotheque nationale bears the inscription July 20, 1467.4 
Other works of his are: a Latin Bible, Petrarch’s De contemptu 
mundi, and De vita solitaria, one work of Plutarch, one of 
Seneca, one of Virgil, and a commentary to Terence, though, of 
course, some of these may have been done after 1470. His pref- 
erence for humanistic literature is noteworthy. He was per- 
sonally associated with the young humanistic movement in 


* Das Mainzer Catholicon ..., p. 28. 


2 German incunabula ..., p. 49. 

3“Der Drucker mit dem bizarren R,” Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher 
Arbeiten, Heft 17 (Halle, 1902), pp. [13}-24. 

4 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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Germany. One of his early works is a collection of letters of the 
Humanist Aeneas Sylvius, compiled by Nikolaus von Wyle’ 
(this work, as well as the moral tracts of Petrarch and a com- 
mentary to Valerius Maximus, had never before been printed); 
and it is not at all unlikely that this disciple of humanism, 
Nikolaus von Wyle,’ supplied him with a manuscript written in 
the humanistic-Carolingean hand of Northern Italy, after which 
Rusch cut his Roman type.’ 

The third Strasbourg printer is Heinrich Eggestein, who had 
a Master’s degree from a university. We find him in Strasbourg 
as early as 1441, where he was living with his brother, a gold- 
smith. Since in the fifties he gave up his rights as a citizen, it 
may be supposed that he spent some time at Mainz working in 
the shop of Schoeffer. This assumption is supported by the fact 
that his early type shows the influence of Schoeffer, rather than 
of Menthelin, with whom, we are told by Van der Linde,‘ he 
entered into an agreement to keep secret the art of printing. 
From 1459 until 1463 he held the office of a Sigi/lefer of the 
superior court of Strasbourg. His first work seems to have been 
a Latin Bible, of which a copy in the Staatsbibliothek at 
Munich is inscribed as of 1466. That year he was granted a 
letter of protection by Frederick, duke of the Palatinate and 
governor (Landvogt) of Lower Alsace, according to which he and 
his companions were authorized to carry on their business of 
printers and booksellers. His first dated work did not appear 
until 1471.5 

Strasbourg can boast of a fourth printer who comes within 
the scope of this study. His name, however, is not known. Fol- 


Hain, Repertorium bibliographicum, No. *160. 

2 Cf. Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, Nachtrage, LV, 142. 

3Cf. Ernst Crous, “Die Anfange des Antiquadrucks in Deutschland und seinen 
Nachbarlandern,” Buch und Bucheinband, Loubier Festschrift (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 
[33}-42. 

4 Gutenberg, Geschichte und Erdichtung aus den Quellen nachgewiesen (Stuttgart, 
1878), pp. 166-67. 

5 Haebler, German incunabula ..., p. 50; Voulliéme, Die deutschen Drucker, p. 146; 
Karl Molitor, “Zur Druckergeschichte des XV. Jahrhunderts,” Beitrage zum Biblio- 


207-8. 


theks- und Buchwesen, Schwenke Festschrift (Berlin, 1913), pp. 2 
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$ 
lowing Robert Proctor' it has been customary to refer to him as 
the “Printer of Henricus Arminensis,” whose De guattuor virtu- 


tibus cardinalibus is the only work which mentions the place of 


publication. A copy of the Lider sententiarum of Petrus Lom- 
bardus, printed with the same type and showing the same 
technique, has the rubricated date 1468. This type, a large text 
type of plain but characteristic forms, was used until 1477.’ 
Concerning the type designed at Strasbourg, Haebler notes: 
Strassburg .. . is remarkable in that her earliest printers were quite 
independent in the designing of their archetypes. But the contrasts shown in 


these types are not strong enough, when compared with the other styles of 


types, to prevent their spreading to other places. 


Having followed the course of printing from Mainz (Eltville) 
and Bamberg to Strasbourg, three bishops’ seats, we now take 
up its history at Cologne, likewise an episcopal center which, 
like Mainz and Strasbourg, enjoyed the priviieges of free im- 
perial cities.‘ 

Cologne’s first printer is Ulrich Zell of Hanau, once a student 
at the University of Erfurt. He was a lay brother, and must 
have learned the art of printing at Mainz, for in several works 
he calls himself clericus diocesis Moguntinensis. As his second 
font shows marked resemblance to Schoeffer’s Durandus type, 
it may be assumed that he worked in his office. In 1464 he was 
matriculated in the faculty of artists at the University of 
Cologne, not so much as a student, but rather (at least so 
Voulliéme thinks) to secure privileges from the great university 
as a bookseller and, perhaps, as a printer. This seems to be one 
of two instances in the early history of printing where there 
existed some connection between a press and a university. After 
a time of affluence, during which he married into a patrician 


1 An Index to early printed books in the British Muesum .. . , 1 (London, 1898), 44. 


2 Cf. Haebler, German incunabula..., p. $1; Voulliéme, Die deutschen Drucker, pp. 
146-48; Catalogue of books printed in the XVth century now in the British Museum, 
Part I (London, 1908), pp. 76 ff. 


3 Haebler, German incunabula ..., p. 12. 


4 Concerning printing in Cologne, we have the excellent bibliographical work of 
Ernst Voulliéme, Der Buchdruck Kélns bis zum Ende des fiinfzehnten Fahrhunderts 
. - . (Bonn, 1903), 543 pages. 
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family, there followed a period of financial difficulties—but this 
did not begin till the middle of the eighties. Still active in 1507, 
he is one of the most prolific printers of this time, at least 250 
books issuing from his press. It appears that he started work on 
a modest scale, not even using a form, but printing his quartos 
leaf by leaf. Yet, as Haebler remarks:' “The rich stock of his 
type cases is in strange contrast to this. Each of his earliest 
types contains far more than two hundred sorts, as for all pos- 
sible abbreviations and ligatures special forms had been cut.” 
After experimenting for some time with the format, he printed 
many small 27-line quartos, for which, quite logically, there 
must have been a better sale in a “university town” than for 
large and expensive folios. He also tried one and the same type 
face on different-sized bodies until he finally decided upon the 
smaller body. Besides this small font, he cut a somewhat larger 
type, apparently after Schoeffer’s Durandus type rather than 
after a manuscript model.? With these two types he printed 
all his works until about 1472, sometimes using the larger font 
as a heading type. His early works, however, are better than 
his later ones, the line-endings of the latter leaving much to be 
desired. Though we know the year of publication of only two 
of his early imprints, it can be said with certainty that within 
the seven years which concern us he printed some fifty works. 
Only four of these are classics, the large majority being the 
writings of church fathers and theologians—a fact not surpris- 
ing when one considers that the University of Cologne was the 
scholastic university of Germany. An interesting group of books 
are the works of Jean Gerson (1363-1429), some time rector of 
the university at Paris. This interest in Gerson seems to be 
proof of the close relationship existing between both institutions. 
Another work, printed most likely in 1466, is Nider’s De con- 
tractibus mercatorum, for which there must have been consider- 
able demand in this great commercial center. 

Of Cologne’s second printer, Arnold Therhoernen, only four 


* German incunabula ... , p. 32. 


?Haebler, no doubt, is right when he says: “It is a curious fact that one of the 
earliest presses that existed produced no original type” (idid., p. 32). 
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works, all of 1470, fall within our period. The second edition of 
Rolewinck’s Sermo is generally considered the first book having 
the beginnings of a title-page, though Schoeffer had made a 
similar attempt in 1463 in his Bulla cruciata. It is, moreover, 
the first extant work to have foliation, it being printed in red 
with Arabic figures opposite line 14 of the recto. From 1475 on, 
he makes consistent use of signatures, which, to be sure, Pfister 
had done before him, but only in one work. 

While Ulrich Zell, as has been remarked, designed his type 
on Schoeffer’s model, and a later Cologne printer, Johann Koel- 
hoff, let himself be influenced by Italian fonts, Therhoernen 
introduced a particular local style, which seems to have con- 
siderably affected not only early Dutch types but also those of 
Caxton.’ 

Leaving Cologne, we go to another important commercial 
city, the home of the Fuggers, who about this time were laying 
the foundation for their vast fortunes. The first printer of 
Augsburg is Ginther Zainer. He and his brother Johann, who 
later printed at Ulm, had for some time lived in Strasbourg and 
had become citizens by marrying native daughters. Both were 
members of the gild of painters and goldsmiths, to which, as has 
been noted above, almost all German printers belonged. There 
can be no doubt that they learned the art of printing at Stras- 
bourg. As Giinther Zainer used in one of his books a number of 
sorts strongly resembling one of Menthelin’s fonts, it is more 
than likely that Menthelin was his master.” In general, how- 
ever, it may be said that his fonts were cut in the Swabian style 
of manuscript books, just as those of Gutenberg were cut in 
imitation of the local styles of Mainz and its environs. His first 
work, Bonaventura’s Meditationes vitae Christi, bears the date 
of March 12, 1468. After printing some ten books with this 
font, he seems to have sold it, in 1470, to Johann Schiissler, 


* Lately Caxton’s name has been found four times in the records of Cologne between 
July, 1471, and June, 1472. Cf. Haebler, Die Erfindung der Druckkunst (Mainz, 1930), 
p. 20. 


2 Cf. Haebler, German incunabula ..., p. 15. 
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who used it for three years.' Giinther Zainer is the first to make 
extensive use of woodcut ornaments and, next to Pfister, of 
woodcut illustrations. Indeed, his initials (line, solid black, and 
blocked and foliated) leave nothing to be desired. His style of 
woodcuts, far superior to that of Bamberg, was not only taken 
up by other Augsburg printers but also by many outside of 
Augsburg.’ In the ten years of his activities as printer there 
came from his press not less than 130 known works, thirteen of 
which belong to the period before 1471. They include a Cathol- 
icon, several liturgical and theological writings, and two calen- 
dars. In 1471 he brought out two German translations of 
Petrarch’s Grise/dis; and the following year the first work of a 
German Humanist ever printed, namely, Albrecht von Eyb’s 
Ob einem manne zu nehmen sei ein ehelich weibs 

Augsburg’s second printer is Johann Schiissler, a native of 
that city, whose former occupation had been that of a book- 
binder. In 1470 he acquired Giinther Zainer’s first type, with 
which he printed some ten books by 1473. We know that he 
sold five presses and other apparatus to the cloister of St. Ulrich 
und Afra for 73 guilders.4 Schiissler seems to be the first printer 
who was only a typesetter and pressman. In spite of Haebler’s 
theories upon which he bases the value of his type repertory, 
namely, that there was no traffic in type until very late in the 
century,’ he himself remarks that it is very likely that Schiissler 
bought from Giinther Zainer the material necessary for printing 
ready for use, and that he obviously gave up printing because he 
was unable to renew the one type which he had bought of 
Zainer.® 

* We have already referred to the quarrels which he and Schiissler had with the gild 
of form-cutters and card-makers, who attacked them as competitors; supra, p. 187, n. 5. 


Cf. the excellent article by Albert Schramm, “Giinther Zainer, Augsburg’s erster 
Drucker” (with type tables and many illustrations), in Werden und Wirken, Hierse- 
mann Festschrift (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 363-91. 


3 This work appeared the same year in Nuremberg, press of Friedrich Creussner. 
4 Voulliéme, Die deutschen Drucker, p. 3. 


5 Cf. supra, p. 200. ® Haebler, German incunabula ... , p. 15. 
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Leaving Germany for a while, we take up the history of print- 
ing in German Switzerland. The first press of this region was set 
up in Basel. The city of Basel played an even more important 
réle in international commerce than did Strasbourg. At this 
time it was, moreover, gaining cultural importance through its 
newly founded university, where, with the possible exception of 
Erfurt, humanism was first introduced into the German-speak- 
ing countries. Here, furthermore, Johann Froben, a personal 
friend of Erasmus, later established his famous humanistic 
press. Concerning the Basel printers, we are better informed 
than about those of any other city. This is due to the labors 
of Karl Stehlin, who in his ““Regesten zur Geschichte des Buch- 
drucks bis zum Jahre 1500," has collected all documents from 
the archives of Basel which might in any way throw light upon 
the activities of her printers. Yet they are of no immediate use 
to us, for they do not reach back beyond the year 1471. 

Basel’s first printer is Berthold Ruppel of Hanau, the same 
servant and menial who in 1455 had testified for Gutenberg 
against Fust. He named himself but once, namely, in the un- 
dated Conradus de Mure’s Repertorium vocabulorum, where the 
colophon states that the book was printed by Bertoldus . . . in 
Basilea. This seems to be the only imprint which bears a sign 
of origin, a practice he must have taken over from his master, 
Johann Gutenberg. As a copy of his Gregorius, Maralia in Fob, 
now in the Bibliothéque nationale, has an entry of purchase of 
the year 1468, he must have begun printing not later than this 
date, most likely earlier, perhaps even as early as 1465.” It is 
not unlikely that Johannes Heynlin a Lapide, who, having 
matriculated at the University of Basel in 1463, received the 
degree of magister from this university, had seen one of Ber- 

* Aus den Biichern des Basler Gerichtsarchivs, Archiv fiir die Geschichte des deutschen 
Buchhandels, Vols. XI (1888) and XII (1889). 


2 Gustav Binz, “Die Anfange des Buchdrucks in Basel,” Gutenberg Festschrift (1925)s 
pp- 385-97, cites a number of reasons to prove that the Missale speciale Constantiense, 
done with the large missal type of Gutenberg, must have been printed in Basel. If this 
be the case, it was printed before 1468, as it does not take notice of a new holiday intro- 
duced that year into the local calendar. Much has been written about this question, 
which for the present must remain unanswered. Cf. Otto Hupp, “Ein Zahlenbeweis 
fir Gutenberg,” Gutenberg Fahrbuch, V1 (1931), pp. 9-27, especially pp. 18 ff. 
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thold Ruppel’s imprints, for later, as prior of the Sorbonne, he 
summoned three printers from the Basel region to set up the 
first press at Paris." Besides St. Gregory’s Moralia, only a Latin 
Bible and Nicolaus de Lyra’s Postilla super evangelia can with 
certainty be dated within the period treated in this survey. 
Concerning his first type, Haebler says in the Introduction to 
his German incunabula: 

His type 1 is an irrefutable proof that he was not only Gutenberg’s pupil 
but also that he had worked in Fust and Schoeffer’s printing office. Although 
this type is by no means a slavish imitation of Schoeffer’s, yet the resemblance 
in the forms of the letters, in the body of the type and the general aspect is 
so pronounced that it is absolutely impossible that it can have been cut from 
a manuscript model. Like Schoeffer’s corresponding type Ruppel’s has too the 
enormous quantity of ligatures, which, as is well known, Gutenberg’s pupils 
used instead of the Anschlussbuchstaben. Of these latter also the greater num- 
ber are common to both types.’ 


As long as he uses this type, he leaves blank spaces for the 
rubrication of initials and headings. On leaf four of his first 
Latin Bible he has directions for the rubricator. The manu- 
script quiring of his Postilla super evangelia proves that at least 
for this imprint two presses were used.‘ To him is also at- 
tributed the first tabula errata, which, we are told by Otto 
Mihlbrecht,’ is appended to his first work, the St. Gregory. 

Regarding the second printer of Basel, Michael Wenssler, 
suffice it to say that he was a native of Strasbourg and that he 
was matriculated at the University of Basel in 1462. His first 
works, however, came out after 1470. 

Speaking of the general importance of the Basel type faces, 
Haebler remarks: 

From the beginning Basel . . . develops an almost local style; but, as the 
style we find in Basel did not differ much from Schoeffer’s archetypes, it 

*Cf. Haebler, Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Fahrhunderts im Auslande, pp. 
169-71. 

* His type 2 is the same, except that it is cast on a smaller body and has a few minor 
variations, 


3 Catalogue of books printed in the XVth century now in the British Museum, Part 111] 
(London, 1913), p. 714. 


4 Tbid. 
5 Die Biicherliebhaberei .. . am Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1896), p. 40. 
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could be more easily amalgamated with the style of Mainz. For this reason 
and because of the importance of Basel as a trading town, her style was of 
more lasting influence.’ 


The only other press of Switzerland coming within the scope 
of this study is a press set up at Beromiinster. Helias Heliae, 
who printed here for several years, must have been initiated 
into the secrets of the art during the first years of the existence 
of Ruppel’s office in Basel. It is a strange coincidence that his 
first work, Marchesimus’ Mammotrectus super bibliam, a splen- 
did folio, bears the same colophon date as the same imprint by 
Schoeffer, both being signed as of November 10, 1470. The 
edition of Helias Heliae has not only foliation in Arabic figures 
but also numbering of columns with letters. Five more imprints 
came from this press, but all of later date. His second type is 
a rather clumsy Roman font.? 

Back to Germany! Again to an important trade and crafts 
city, most favorably situated at the crossing of two important 
trade routes, namely, Nuremberg. Johann Sensenschmidt be- 
gan his activities as printer at the latest in 1470. He seems to 
be the first German printer who was aided by a corrector, 
Heinrich Rumel, doctor jurum, whose l|ast contribution is an 
introduction to an edition of Justinian, which came out in 1475. 
Three years later, perhaps because he could not compete with 
Koberger, Sensenschmidt moved on to Bamberg, where he 
plied his trade till 1491. 

Anton Koberger, according to his biographer, Oskar von 
Hase,’ was a goldsmith before he turned to printing. In 1470 he 
rented a large building, in which, if we can believe a contempor- 
ary account, he later worked with twenty-four presses and over 
a hundred companions. Though his name does not appear in a 
colophon until 1473, we can, because of identity in type, 
definitely assign to his press at least two earlier imprints, both 
of which bear a manuscript date of 1471 and may consequently 
have been printed as early as 1470. However, the works which 


* German incunabula ..., p. 12. 2 Voulliéme, Die deutschen Drucker, p. 37. 


3 Oskar von Hase, Die Koberger, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1885). 
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established Koberger’s fame did not appear until considerably 
later." 

There is extant a calendar which was calculated for the year 
1462 and the meridian of Vienna. Since we know that Ulrich 
Han of Ingolstadt, who began his activities at Rome in 1467, 
had attained the rights of citizenship at Vienna, it is not un- 
likely that he is the printer of this single-leaf calendar,’ of which 
Konrad Haebler says the following in the Introduction to his 
monumental work Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Fahr- 
hunderts im Auslande (Minchen, 1924): 

It is of special interest as it is the oldest specimen of an independent type 
formation, which has not come forth from the Gutenberg-Schoeffer school, al- 
though in its choice of missal forms it shows complete dependence upon Guten- 
berg’s early works.3 


It seems rather strange that printing was introduced into 
Hungary (Buda, 1473) two years before there was an established 
printer in Austria; yet, when one considers that at this time 
Austria was frequently visited by the “black death,” that it 
suffered from much internal strife, that the Hungarians occu- 
pied Vienna, as well as other parts of Austria, and that there 
prevailed constant fear of invasion by the Turks, one no longer 
wonders that Vienna did not become the home of a printer until 
1475. 

Before following the German printer across the Alps, we 
shall attempt to summarize briefly what had been done in 
Germany by 147 

Gutenberg imparted his art as a secret. This practice he had 
begun in Strasbourg,‘ and in Mainz he continued it. Were it 
not for several court actions brought against him, we would be 
completely in the dark as to his early activities. Whether this 
practice was due mainly to the desire to deceive the public as to 


* By 1500 Nuremberg could boast of at least seventeen independent printers. 
2 See infra, pp. 213, n. §; 217-18. 3 Cf. p. 18 of the same work. 


4 Many evidences may be found in Karl Schorbach’s exhaustive article, “Die 
urkundlichen Nachrichten tiber Johann Gutenberg,” Gutenberg Festschrift (1900), pp. 


133-256. 
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the nature of “‘writing’”’ must remain a conjecture, but this 
much is certain: we know of many cases where, under oath, the 
printer had to pledge himself not to communicate the secrets of 
the art; Schoeffer’s son tells us that this practice prevailed in 
the Fust-Schoeffer shop; Hieronymus Gebweiler claims to have 
seen an agreement to this effect made between Menthelin and 
Eggestein; in Italy we have proof that this practice still pre- 
vailed in 1471 in Perugia and in 1472 in Genoa.” The fact that 
so many imprints appeared without colophon must be at- 
tributed almost solely to this desire. But when a printer had 
severed his connections with his employer, no one could prevent 
him from making use of what he had learned. Yet we cannot 
corroborate Haebler’s supposition that Gutenberg provided his 
companions with a small amount of type when they left his 
shop and that it was they who printed the lesser works done 
with B* and B*.s 

While Gutenberg cut his types on local manuscript models 
and imitated manuscripts even in the composition of the page, 
and while later printers cut their own type after the style of 
writing of their region, perhaps even after the book hand of the 
particular manuscript to be copied, it is only natural that they 
should soon find out that it was much easier to design new type 
after printed books. Moreover, when the local market was well 
supplied and the sale of books began to depend upon more dis- 
tant localities, they probably found it necessary to use fonts 
that were not of too local a character.‘ In other words, the 
number of archetypes (Urtypen), as Haebler calls them, became 
less and less. 

With increased production and resulting competition the 
sales prices, which, as we have noted above, were rather high 
at first, began to drop, and the size of the editions, of necessity, 

* It was not uncommon to refer to a printer as “writer,” as, for example, in the city 
records of Augsburg, where Ginther Zainer is called Schreiber. 


2 Haebler, Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Fahrhunderts im Auslande, pp. 1-2. 


3 Ibid., p. 2. Cf. supra, p. 190, n. 2. 
4 Cf. Crous and Kirchner, Die gotischen Schriftarten, p. 28. 
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to increase.‘ We know that a beautiful folio printed in Bero- 
miinster in 1470 was bought new for 3 guilders.’ 

The great quantity of imprints are still Bibles, liturgical 
works, and scholastic-theological tracts. Thus it must be ad- 
mitted that the Brother of the Common Life who hailed the 
invention as a “‘teacher of all arts for the benefits of the church’ 
was right, at least as regards Germany. Only here and there— 
an especially praiseworthy example is Adolf Rusch—did human- 
istic ideas influence a printer. It follows, then, that the church 
was the principal customer of the early printer of Germany. 


In Italy the first press was set up at a time when, besides 
Mainz, Bamberg, and Eltville, only Strasbourg (and possibly 
Cologne) could boast of a printing press. In view of the trade 
relations existing between the Rhenish cities and Italy—in view, 
moreover, of the fact that early printing in Germany was almost 
entirely for the benefit of the church—it is not at all surprising 
that very early the church in Italy should have been desirous 
to profit by the new art. At this time, contrary to frequently 
reiterated statements, the Gothic black letter still predominated 
in the national hands of Italy.* Only the Humanists, inspired 
perhaps by the beautiful hand of Petrarch, preferred the round 
neo-Carolingean script, commonly known as “humanistic hand.” 

The first printed works of Italy seem to have issued from the 
press of the Benedictine cloister of Subiaco,’ situated a short 

' Cf. Zedler, “Uber die Preise und Auflagenhéhe unserer altesten Drucke,” Joc. cit., 
pp- [267]}-88. 

2 Voulliéme, Die deutschen Drucker, p. 37. 

3 Quoted from Ludwig Geiger, Renaissance und Humanismus in Italien und Deutsch- 
land (Berlin, 1882), p. 326. 

4Crous and Kirchner, op. cit., pp. 18, 29-30; Alfred Hessel, “Von der Schrift zum 
Druck,” Joc. cit., pp. 89 ff. 


5 Lately there were discovered some fragments of an Italian prayer book, done no 
doubt by the printer of the Vienna calendar of 1462, which seems to antedate even the 
earliest of the Subiaco imprints. But, as we have already been forced into discussing 
too many possibilities and theories, we shall only refer to Haebler’s Die Erfindung der 
Druckkunst . . . (Mainz, 1930), pp. 16-17. Cf. Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Introduc- 
tion of printing into Italy (Chicago, 1930), reprinted from The Inland printer, LX XXIII 
(April, 1929). 
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distance east of Rome, on a hill above the city of the same name. 
As we know that this cloister was the abode of many a German 
brother, it is very likely that it was the cloister’s contact with 
the Benedictines of Germany which brought the first printers 
across the Alps. We have been accustomed to call them Swein- 
heim and Pannartz. However, none of the Subiaco imprints 
bears a name, and the font with which Sweinheim and Pannartz 
printed in Rome is not the same as that of the Subiaco books. 
Moreover, one of the three known imprints of the Subiaco 
presses (there were three of them), namely, Augustine’s De 
civitate dei, dated June 12, 1467, has, beside the Deo gratias, the 
signature God. || Al., printed in majuscules, one abbreviation 
above the other. It is quite probable that this cryptic God. Al. 
refers to a printer of some such name as Godefridus Alemanus, 
just as An. Za. designates Antonius Zarotus. Furthermore, a 
work printed with the type of J. P. de Lignamine of Rome once 
again bears this mysterious God. Al., which seems to indicate 
that this printer of Subiaco later settled in Rome and worked for 
De Lignamine, who was a publisher rather than a printer. 
Proof of the identity of Sweinheim and Pannartz and the printer 
or printers of Subiaco has been seen in the fact that in a list of 
their works printed in 1472, a supplication addressed to Pope 
Sixtus IV, the three Subiaco imprints are enumerated with their 
own, indicating at the same time that of these three works they 
had printed about twice as many copies as of the others. This, 
to be sure, seems to be some sort of proof, but it is by no means 
conclusive, for we know that the list of Fust-Schoeffer of 
1469/70 includes the Catholicon, which is generally considered 
as not of their press. Besides, who can tell but what the Subiaco 
imprints were quickly sold, and that the double number of 
copies were not two editions of their own done at Rome? We 
know, for example, that the Lactantius, having issued from the 
Subiaco press in 1465, was printed in Rome in 1468 and again 
in 1471, and that the second Roman edition refers only to the 
edition of 1468 (“‘presserat hunc primum mundi caput inclyta 
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Roma’”’).’ And again, the supplication must be taken cum grano 
salis, for otherwise they would not have printed so many second 
and third editions soon afterward. Furthermore, the fact that 
some of the paper used in Subiaco appears again in Rome, may 
again merely point to common paper mills, or once more to our 
supposition that the remainder of books and paper was acquired 
by Sweinheim and Pannartz, perhaps after the Subiaco printers 
had transferred their activities to Rome.” 

While 1465 is usually taken to be the year when printing was 
introduced into Italy, it is apparent that 1464 is a more correct 
date, for there seems to be no doubt that a Donatus of three 
hundred copies preceded the first extant imprint of the Subiaco 
press. Moreover, as it is very unlikely that the printers brought 
their apparatus with them, considerable time must have been 
consumed with preliminary work, most of all with designing 
and cutting a new type, for which (it consists of pure Roman 
majuscules and somewhat pointed Roman minuscules) they 
must have taken an Italian manuscript as a model.’ it seems 
that even their first known work is not the Lactantius, dated 
October 29, 1465, which, by the way, is the oldest imprint hav- 
ing Greek characters printed from especially designed type, but 
rather Cicero, De oratore, of much smaller format, a copy of 
which is dated September 30, 1465, when Antonio Tridentone 
finished his annotations and corrections.’ As the St. Augustine 


* Demetrio Marzi, “I Tipografi tedeschi in Italia durante il secolo XV,” Gutenberg 
Festschrift (1900), pp. 411, 420. 


Both sides of the question are discussed comprehensively by Konrad Haebler, 
Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Fahrhunderts im Auslande (Minchen, 1924). Cf. 
Marzi, loc. cit., pp. [407]}-55, who believes that Sweinheim and Pannartz are the printers 
of the four Subiaco works. Haebler’s book and Marzi’s article are the main sources of 
information concerning printing in Italy. For Subiaco, Rome, and Venice the British 
Museum catalogue, Parts 1V and V (London, 1916, 1924), is also very useful. 


3 Cf. supra, p. 29. While the minuscules of their model may have been of a somewhat 
Gothic style, the character of their font also points to the fact that they had been used 
to the black letter in Germany. 


4 British Museum, Department of printed books, Greek printing types, 1465-1927, 
with an historical introduction by Victor Scholderer (London, 1927), pp. 1-2, facs. 2. 
5 The priority of the Cicero seems to be proved likewise by its having less perfect 
line-endings than the Lactantius. 
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did not appear till 1467, it may be concluded that in the mean- 
time they made preparations for settling in Rome, that, per- 
haps, they even cut their new type—if indeed this new type was 
cut by the Subiaco printers—and that the Augustinus appeared 
in Rome rather than at Subiaco. This assumption seems to be 
borne out by the fact that a copy of the St. Augustine, now in 
Paris, has an inscription by Leonardus Dathus which says that 
in the month of November, 1467 he had bought it “ab ipsis 
Theutonicis Romae commorantibus, qui hujusmodi libros innu- 
meros non scribere, sed formare solent.”’ 

From now on we continue on firm ground, for everything 
known to have been printed in Rome by Sweinheim and Pan- 
nartz' is signed. Their colophons are in metric form, four- and 
six-line distichs, composed, no doubt, by Giondrea Bussi, bishop 
of Aleria, later librarian of the Vatican. Bussi appears to have 
been not only their corrector and adviser but also director of 
publications. It is he who recommended them to the grace of 
Sixtus IV, appending a list of everything printed before March 
20, 1472. This supplication seems to have resulted in Swein- 
heim getting a prebend from St. Victor’s near Mainz,” which he 
enjoyed without apparently going there. 

In accordance with the character of Bussi, who was a bishop 
and a Humanist at the same time, we have from their three 
presses by the end of 1470 nine works of a theological nature, 
fifteen classics, and In calumniatorem Platonis, written by 
Cardinal Bessarion in defense of Plato. But when the church 
no longer got the lion’s share of imprints, she began to control 
the output of the press through dedications, usually addressed 
to high church officials. The tireless efforts of the first Roman 
printers is attested by a remark of Bussi, who tells us in the 
preface of the Cyprianus of 1471, that, when their stock of large 
paper, needed for the Lyra Bible became exhausted, they came 
to him with the urgent request to give them some text they 


* Both were lay brothers, no doubt Benedictines (Haebler, Die deutschen Buch- 
drucker des XV. Fahrhunderts im Auslande, p. 18). Sweinheim is a native of Schwan- 
heim, near Frankfort; and Pannartz hails from Prague. 

2W. Velke, “Zur friihesten Verbreitung der Druckkunst,” Gutenberg Festschrift 
(1900), p. 343- Gutenberg had been affiliated with this cloister as a lay brother. 
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could print on smaller paper, so that their presses would not 
stand idle. By March, 1472, they had printed 12,475 volumes, 
having done an average of 5,000 pages per day. This stock was 
worth 37,350 ducats—a great sum indeed, considering the value 
of money at that time. 

Their type (they only used one at Rome) is somewhat larger 
than that of Subiaco. It still has marked Gothic characteristics, 
especially noticeable in the long s. Whether it was frequently re- 
cast, no one has apparently taken pains to ascertain, but it 
seems likely. All the works of this press at Rome were folios. 
While at first they experimented with the format, they soon 
standardized it somewhat by using a 38-line letter press in their 
smaller folios and one of 46 lines in the larger ones, the former 
selling at about 14, the latter at about 13, ducats per hundred 
sheets. 

Rome’s second printer is Ulrich Han of Ingolstadt. If it was 
he who printed the Vienna calendar of 1462' and an illustrated 
prayer book, the so-called Sufferings of Christ, (Leiden Christi), 
he must also be the one who printed the lately discovered 
fragments of a prayer book in the vernacular Italian,’ for this 
prayer book, so Haebler tells us,‘ is nothing but an Italian 
translation of the earlier German imprint, illustrated, more- 
over, with the same stippled engravings. His oldest dated work 
is the Meditationes vitae Christi of Joannes de Turrecremata, 
December 31, 1467.5 As we are justified in assuming that 
Cardinal Turrecremata, who, though living at Rome, was the 
head of the cloister of Subiaco, did not intrust his text to an 
unknown printer, it is more than likely that Ulrich Han was one 
of the men who had worked at the presses of Subiaco. Besides 
the Pfister imprints, the Meditationes is the first book embel- 


'Cf. supra, p. 213, n. §. 

? There is a perfect copy in the state library at Munich. 

3 These fragments are now in the possession of a New Orleans collector, Edward E. 
Parsons. 

4 Die Erfindung der Druckkunst und ihre erste Ausbreitung in den Landern Europas, 
pp. 16-17. 

5 Demetrio Marzi, “I Tipografi tedeschi in Italia,” Joc. cit., p. 413, suggests that this 
date should read 1467, and that he should be considered Rome’s first printer. 
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lished with woodcuts—there are thirty-four of them. The text 
is printed with a large Gothic missal type of somewhat rounded 
cursive style, set with the use of “Anschlussbuchstaben” in the 
manner of early Mainz imprints. Its colophon, though it states 
that Ulrich Han “finished and continued” the Meditationes, 
ends with the initials “I. R.”” This permits of the interpretation 
that besides Han a certain I. R. was actively engaged in the 
work of printing, which, in turn, seems to suggest some sort of a 
printing organization, of which there existed several in Italy 
even before 1471. We again meet with this name, this time ab- 
breviated as IA. RU., in a two-volume edition of the Epistolae 
of Jerome, which must have originated in the same shop from 
which issued the works of Ulrich Han. Another imprint which 
is typographically related to this societas bears the initials “‘S. 
R.,” pointing no doubt to Sixtus Riessinger as the printer. The 
same type, though in various stages of development, was used 
by Riessinger in seven other imprints, most of which seem to 
have been done in Rome, i.e., before he transferred his activities 
to Naples.’ The edition of Hieronymus, of which a rubricated 
and bound copy was acquired in 1470 by Johann Hynderbach, 
bishop of Trent, is, to our knowledge, the first extant work with 
a table of contents and a complete register. The presence of the 
register, however, is no indication that other printers had not 
supplied it also. Yet ordinarily it was done separately, only as 
a guide to the assembler and binder, who, after collating the 
quires and leaves, did not choose to include it in the bound 
volume. The small Roman type of the Jerome used by I(A). 
R(U). and by Riessinger, though always with slight variations, 
was also used by Ulrich Han in Cicero’s De oratore, signed 
“’. . per me Ulricum Han de Vienna,” and dated as of Decem- 
ber 5, 1468. This same type was used by Han in several other 
classics. Though it varies in body height from 82 to 97 milli- 
meters per 20 lines, it is quite apparent that the punches or 
matrixes were used by all three printers.? Only the large Gothic 

* The British Museum catalogue (Part IV, pp. 27-28), though referring in the intro- 
duction to the relationship existing between Riessinger and Han, groups these imprints 
under Riessinger’s “First Press.” 

2 Cf. British Museum catalogue, Part IV, pp. ix-x. 
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type used in the Turrecremata of 1467 seems to have been Han’s 
sole property. But after 1467 he used it only as a heading type 
with his Roman fonts. In 1469 he cut a new text type, which 
again shows how he experimented with the height of the body, 
frequently even resorting to the file. Besides the works of Tur- 
recremata and some lesser imprints done for the Curia, he 
printed only classic-humanistic works—among them the first 
edition of Plutarch—in the choice of which he must have been 
aided by Joannes Andreas Campanus, his literary adviser. As 
the Plutarch is mentioned as being sold in Milan in 1470 by a 
representative of a Roman printer, it follows that Ulrich Han 
must have employed a book-carrier to peddle his ware. The 
following year he entered into an agreement with Simon Nicolai 
Chardella, of Lucca, at whose expense he printed a goodly num- 
ber of law books, using a large Gothic type for the text and a 
smaller Roman for the commentary. Between 1467 and 1478 
twenty-one known imprints seem to have come from this press. 
Some of his colophons remind us very much of the colophon of 
the Mainz Catholicon of 1460, to wit: “Ego Udalricus Gallus 
sine calamo aut pennis eundem librum impressi,” and “non 


atramento plumali [nec] calamo, neque stilo ereo, sed artificiosa 
quadam adinventione imprimendi seu charatterizandi sic 


” 


efigiatum.... 

While Demetrio Marzi believes that Georg Lauer of Wiirzburg 
began his printing activities in Rome before 1470,' there is, in 
our opinion, not sufficient proof to warrant including him in this 
study. The only other press which was active in Rome before 
1471 is the press managed by Joannes Philippus de Lignamine. 
De Lignamine is the first publisher of printed books. It seems 
that he owned two presses, from which issued between 1470 
and 1476 at least thirty-five known imprints. Only two of his 
printers have signed their initials. One of them is the same God. 
Al. who signed the Augustinus of the Subiaco press; and the 
other a certain B. R. M., the last letter, if we be permitted this 
suggestion, standing, perhaps, for Moguntinensis. The fact that 


* Cf. British Museum catalogue, Part 1V, pp. 35, 36, which mentions a Chrysostomus 
of October 29, 1470, as “presumably” printed by Lauer. 
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only two imprints bear the initials of the printer (the use of 
initials instead of the full name is not at all uncommon in 
Italy) may point to the fact that these two printers were given 
more of a free hand in their work. All the imprints “published” 
by De Lignamine are printed with the same type, an uncom- 
monly large and roughly cut Roman font in the style of other 
type faces of Rome. In his third work he added to this font a 
new heading type consisting of small capitals. It must be as- 
sumed that some punch-cutter designed, cut, and perhaps cast 
his types for him. De Lignamine’s first imprint is Quintilian’s 
Institutiones oratoriae, dated August 3, 1470. During the same 
month he finished a Suetonius, and perhaps before the end of 
1470 there came from his press Joannes Andreas’ edition of the 
Sermons of Leo I. His first signed work did not appear until 
1471. 

The city of Rome had at that time a rather fluctuating popu- 
lation. Many, to be sure, were attracted by the ecclesiastical 
affairs and the offices of the Curia; others again—in fact, many 
of her native inhabitants—had left the city during the sad 
events of the papacy in the fifteenth century. In Venice, whither 
we now follow the new art, conditions were altogether different. 
Here we witness a rigorous life, great prosperity, a constant flow 
of travelers, artists, merchants, from other parts of Italy, from 
other countries of Europe, but notably from Germany. The 
fact that printing was here introduced at least four years later 
than in Rome and its environs is perhaps due to the fact that 
during his first years in Italy the printer still considered himself 
dependent mainly upon the support of the church. 

The first printer of Venice is Johannes de Spira, perhaps the 
same Hans von Spire, a goldsmith, who, together with Clas 
Gotz (Nikolaus Gétz, a Cologne printer), is mentioned as a 
witness in Mainz late in 1460 and again early in 1461.’ At the 
time he began his activities as printer, he was married to an 
Italian woman, a native of Messina, which permits us to infer 
that he had lived in Italy for some time. As a printer we meet 


* Wilhelm Velke, “Zur friihesten Verbreitung der Druckkunst,” Gutenberg Fest- 
schrift (1900), pp. 342-43. 
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with him for the first time in 1469, during which year he com- 
pleted three works, two editions of Cicero’s Epistolae ad 
familiares and Pliny’s Historia naturalis, the first Cicero ap- 
pearing in an edition of one hundred and the second in one of 
three hundred copies. All three works had been completed be- 
fore September 18, 1469. From a statement in the colophon of 
his fourth imprint, Augustinus’ De civitate dei, it can be com- 
puted that the beginning of the press must reach back to 1468. 
After completing his first three works, he succeeded in obtaining 
from the Signoria of Venice a monopoly in the exercise of the 
printing art for a period of five years. But in the colophon of 
the aforementioned Augustinus we are told that, Johannes hav- 
ing passed away, the work was finished by his brother Wende- 
lin. The fact that only such works issued from this press as had 
already been printed by Sweinheim and Pannartz—the fact, 
moreover, that the colophons were likewise composed in 
distichs—permits us to assume that the imprints of the first 
Roman press must have served as patterns for the first Venetian 
press. . 

Wendelin de Spira continued in the footsteps of his brother. 
During the first three years of his activity there came from his 
press between fifty and sixty works, of which about one-half are 
classical texts and the other half books on law and medicine. 
Besides the St. Augustine, the catalogue of the British Museum 
lists nine imprints for the year 1470, all classics except Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere. Wendelin de Spira no doubt contributed substan- 
tially to the overproduction which soon brought on a crisis in 
the book trade of Venice. The type of this press is a medium 
size, very clear Roman, superior to any Italian font cut so far. 
The woodcut capitals and woodcut borders which are found in 
some copies must have been added in the rubricator’s shop." 

As the privilege granted to Johannes de Spira was not valid 
after his death, it was only natural that other printers should 
try their luck in Venice. The foremost of these is Nicolaus Jen- 
son, who probably was one of the printers employed by Johan- 
nes de Spira, for otherwise he could hardly have come out with 


* British Museum catalogue, Part V, p. 152. 
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three imprints before the end of 1470. Indeed, it is not at all 
unlikely that he had cut the type for the first press of Venice. 
Jenson, though frequently called a German, even by his con- 
temporaries, was a native Frenchman, born at Sommevoir some 
thirty miles east of Troyes. Legend has it that he was mint- 
master at Troyes or Paris, and that Louis XI, having heard of 
the new invention, sent him on a secret mission to learn the art 
of printing.' Be that as it may, mintmaster or not, Jenson 
created the most beautiful Roman type we have: a perfect 
symmetry in size and form, an unparalleled imitation of the 
lapidary forms of Roman inscriptions, meeting at the same time 
all the requirements of a printing type. This font underwent 
very few changes, most of them affecting the body more than 
the face. The same is true of his Gothic fonts, equally esteemed 
by his contemporaries, with which he printed law books and one 
German text. His early works are classics. At first his produc- 
tion was about the same as Wendelin’s, but about 1473, at 
the time of the trade crisis, his pace began to slacken. Yet soon 
afterward, “with the help of certain German capitalists, he 
formed a company known as Nicolaus Fenson et socii.”? In 1475 
he was made Count Palatine by Sixtus IV. 

Beside Nicolaus Jenson, only Christoph Valdarffer of Ratis- 
bon is known to have begun printing in Venice before the end 
of 1470. He came out with a single imprint, Cicero’s De oratore, 
which is both dated and signed. The following year he printed 
an Italian translation of Bessarion’s Orationes, Boccaccio’s 
Decamerone, and at least six humanistic-classical texts. His 
reputation, however, rests rather upon his printing activities in 
Milan. 

Concerning printing in Venice, it may be said that contrary 
to the Roman printers, whose productivity was well nigh 
paralyzed by the burden of unsold stock, the Venetian printers, 
in accordance with the commercial character of their city, were 
business people. They knew how to market their products. 

* The story goes back to some seventeenth-century numismatic manuscripts. Cf. 


Dziatzko’s discussion in Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten, Heft 2 (Ber- 
lin, 1889), pp. 41 ff. 


2 British Museum catalogue, Part V, p. x. 
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Different again were the conditions which obtained at Milan. 
Here we witness from the very beginning the establishment of 
firms—not of printing firms, but of publishing houses. Though 
we have no Milan imprints prior to 1471, several printers had 
attempted to establish themselves in this city before that time. 
We know that the chancellor and scholar Joannes Simoneta 
wrote to the Duke of Milan that the Milanese ambassador at 
Venice was negotiating with Antonius Planella, who declared 
himself ready to come to Milan provided he be granted an 
exclusive privilege for a period of ten years, or until someone 
could print with a better type than he. In September, 1470, he 
was actually granted a five-year privilege; but we know of no 
imprints that might have come from his press. His boast con- 
cerning his font permits us to assume that he was a co-worker 
of the master type-designer and printer Nicolaus Jenson. In 
Planella we have the first Italian printer—if, indeed, he did 
exercise his privilege at all. When Johannes de Spira was 
granted sole rights at Venice, it seems that one of his competitors, 
the above-mentioned Valdarffer, was about to open a shop of 
considerable size, for he is known to have offered to come to 
Milan with twelve persons. 

The granting of the privilege to Johannes most likely dis- 
persed the printers to other cities. They opened their own little 
shops—some in Rome, others at Genoa, Treviso, Savigliano, 
Perugia, Mantua, and at Foligno, where Johann Neumeister’ 
plied his trade for several years. In Naples the art of printing 
was introduced by Sixtus Riessinger, whom we have met as a 
companion printer of Ulrich Han.? Born at Sulz, in the diocese 
of Constance, he attended the University of Freiburg i. B. for 
some time, then entered the service of the church, and finally 
obtained a clerical position at Strasbourg (hence de Argentina). 
Here he must have become an adept in the new art in the shop 
of Methelin or Rusch. Though none of his early imprints are 
dated, it may be concluded from typographical evidence that 

* The question of Neumeister’s association with Gutenberg is discussed by Ruth A. 
Kerting in The Library quarterly, 1 (1931), 465-75. 


? Supra, pp. 217-18. 
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he began printing at Naples in 1470." From the very beginning 
he seems to have enjoyed the co-operation of scholars and the 
protection of influential persons. His first Neapolitan works— 
most of them are law books—are done with the same type that 
he had used in the office of Ulrich Han. 

At Perugia, too (after 1470 to be sure), some law books were 
printed, a goodly number of which must have been sold at 
Bologna,’ famous for the juristic faculty at its university. The 
fact that Bologna did not have its own press until 1473 is most 
surprising when one considers that its university was then at- 
tended by some ten thousand students, most of whom would 
no doubt have bought their textbooks, for the printed book in 
Italy had by this time become a commodity that was well within 
the average student’s means. Yet when one considers that at 
this large university the gild of the stationarii must have been 
especially strong, it is easy to understand how they could 
successfully fight the introduction of printing and to some ex- 
tent even the introduction of the printed book. 

Now that we have finished our discussion of early printing 
in Italy, we shall briefly summarize the trend of activities dur- 
ing the seven years since its introduction at Subiaco. From the 
very beginning the German printers in Italy turned their atten- 
tion to the classics, which was only natural in view of the 
dominant humanistic spirit of Italy. By far the great majority 
of imprints are the works of the classical authors, selected and 
edited by the literary advisers whom we find affiliated with the 
Italian presses very early indeed. Then follow such works as 
were either done directly for the Curia or were meant to be sold 
to the church. The third group are books of law and medicine, 
for which there must have been considerable demand at the 
Italian universities, with their outstanding legal and medical 
faculties. 

Again very early there prevails a certain commercial aspect; 
the dusiness of printing became associated with the art of 
printing. A master printer perhaps hired helpers on short-term 


*Haebler, Die deutschen Buchdrucker ...im Auslande, p. 65; Marzi, loc. cit., 
P- 437- 
2 Haebler, Die deutschen Buchdrucker, pp. 58-59. 
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contracts, or even for the printing of a certain book only; 
printers banded together to form organizations; scholars either 
made financial arrangements with printers for the publication 
of one or several works, or hired some artisan, financed the 
establishment of a shop, and legally assured themselves of a 
certain percentage of the earnings—in short, we have the 
beginning of the publishing business. 

In several instances a scholar, or some influential person, and 
again city authorities as such, took steps toward causing a 
printer to settle in their midst, thus helping to spread the fame 
of their city. The granting of exclusive privileges to one printer 
is again a development which, though it might not have been to 
the best interest of the public, is certainly an indication of busi- 
ness spirit among our printers. 

As to type faces and fonts, it must be remembered that, 
though we have from the very beginning a good Roman type, 
and though we get within the period concerning us the match- 
less Roman font of Jenson, we have seen Han use a large Gothic 
archetype in his Turrecremata, and other printers in the works 
of law and medicine. As a matter of fact, in legal and medical 
circles and to some extent among ecclesiastics, the new Roman 
fonts did not find favor. Only the Humanists preferred the 
rounded neo-Carolingean characters. We have enough inner 
evidence to maintain that some of the early Italian printers 
whose fame will last forever had not designed their own type 
or cut the punches for their matrixes. Had Ulrich Han, for 
example, been a printer of the caliber which Haebler assumes of 
all early printers, he would most likely never have been guilty 
of the tastelessness which he showed in printing the texts of 
several law books with Gothic characters and the accompany- 
ing commentaries in a Roman font. 

Considering the fact that the ordinary edition consisted of 
about two hundred and fifty copies, the sales price of the early 
Italian incunabula was very reasonable indeed, as may be seen 
from a manuscript list, compiled by Hartmann Schedel' of the 
Sweinheim and Pannartz imprints of 1468-70. Yet, most sur- 

* This list is reproduced by Konrad Burger in his Buchhdndleranzeigen des XV. Fahr- 


hunderts (Leipzig, 1907), No. 6. These prices are quoted in the British Museum cata- 
logue. 
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prising of all is the tremendous output of some of the Italian 
presses, as well as the rapidity with which printing spread from 
city to city, there being eleven places that could boast of 
presses by the end of 1470. Nevertheless, the new art had not 
entirely supplanted the art of calligraphy, for we know that 
many a humanistically inclined collector still had manuscripts 
reproduced by professional copyists.’ The clergy, on the other 
hand, especially the Roman clergy, “maintained an unflagging 
interest in the ‘sacred art.’ ”” 

The only other city where, according to present-day knowl- 
edge, printing was introduced prior to 1471 is Paris. In the 
humanistic circles of the university at Paris, there must for 
some time have prevailed the desire to have some printer in 
their midst. The initiative was taken by Heynlin a Lapide, who, 
supported by Guillaume Fichet, is responsible for causing three 
German printers to establish themselves in Paris. Johann 
Heynlin was a native of Stein (hence a Lapide, de La Pierre) in 
the southern part of Baden. Having studied at Leipzig (1452), 
he went to Paris, perhaps by way of Mainz. In 1459 he was 
regent of arts in the college of Bourgogne. Having been received 
as socius in 1462 in the famous college of the Sorbonne, he de- 
parted again for Germany and attended the newly founded Uni- 
versity of Basel in 1463, receiving his Master’s degree the fol- 
lowing year. In 1467 he is again at Paris. Whether he stayed 
at Basel for some time is not known, but it seems likely. In this 
case he probably would have acquired some first-hand informa- 
tion about printing in the shop of Berthold Ruppel, which 
seems to have been started around 1465. Upon his return to 
Paris he was elected rector of the university and librarian. It is 
during this time that he made arrangements for the introduc- 
tion of printing at the Sorbonne. He was aided in this under- 
taking by his famous colleague, Guillaume Fichet, who lectured 
in philosophy and rhetoric; and in 1469 and 1470 held the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Sorbonne. Fichet numbered among his 
acquaintances, not only many an influential person in ec- 


* Cf. J. A. Symonds, Renaissance and humanism (New York, 1888), pp. 304, 370. 


2J. L. Paschang, The Popes and the revival of learning (Washington, 1927), p. 72. 
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clesiastic and lay circles in France, but also Cardinal Bessarion, 
whose works had been printed by Sweinheim and Pannartz as 
well as by Valdarffer. L. H. Labande' suggests the probability 
that he obtained a subvention from the powerful Cardinal Jean 
Rolin. Besides, for years Johann Fust and, after his death in 
1466, Peter Schoefter had maintained a sales branch at Paris, so 
that the wonders of the new art must have been well known at 
the Sorbonne. Heynlin secured the services of Ulrich Gering of 
Constance, formerly, it seems, a student at Paris; Michael Fri- 
burger, who in 1463 had obtained a Master’s degree at Basel; 
and Martin Crantz, who apparently hails from Heynlin’s native 
city. Nothing is known of the conditions under which they 
settled at Paris, or, to be exact, in one of the buildings of the 
Sorbonne. They were active until 1473, printing twenty-two 
works in all, only two of which appeared during 1470. Their 
press was not a commercial establishment, but rather the more 
or less private undertaking of the university professors. Heyn- 
lin was their business manager and editor of the entire output. 
The type of this Sorbonne press is a large Roman resembling in 
its lines the font of J. P. de Lignamine. Their works, no less 
than their type, were such as one would expect of Humanists. 
In his letter of dedication of the Orthographia of Gasparino 
Barzizi of Bergamo, dated January 1, 1471, Heynlin pays the 
first tribute to Gutenberg as the inventor of the art of printing— 
its rapid spread he likens to the coming forth of the warriors 
from the Trojan horse.’ 


After having witnessed the spread of the art of printing till 
1470, first in Germany, where this most momentous invention 
of the Middle Ages had its inception, then in Italy, where we 
saw it (at least in one city) develop beyond the cradle stage 
proper, and lastly in Paris, where it was introduced under the 
auspices of the university, we shall now attempt to sketch brief- 


'“L’Imprimerie en France au XV° siécle,” Gutenberg Festschrift (1900), p. 350. 

? The most recent information on printing in Paris may be found in Haebler’s Die 
deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Jahrhunderts im Auslande (1924). Cf. also L. H. 
Labande, “L’Imprimerie en France au XV° siécle . . . ,” Gutenberg Festschrift (1900), 
pp- (347}-91. 
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ly the retroactive influence of Italian typography upon printing 
in Germany. 

Neither the large missal forms of Mainz nor the smaller text 
types of Mainz, Strasbourg, Cologne, and Basel ever found 
favor in Italy. Very early, on the other hand, the Italian forms 
were consciously imitated in Germany. This is true not only of 
Jenson’s beautiful Roman type but also of his and Wendelin 
de Spira’s Gothic characters. The early use of Roman type by 
Rusch and Menthelin is, indeed, an isolated and inconsequential 
phenomenon. The fact that Italian influences were responsible 
for the later development of the Roman characters is proved as 
early as 1472 in a calendar printed by Giinther Zainer, in the 
colophon of which he explains the use of a Roman font with the 
words: “ne italo cedere videamur.”’ The same year Johann Koel- 
hoff of Cologne came out with an imprint done in a recut of the 
Gothic type which Wendelin de Spira had used for the first time 
but one year previously. In fact, the two types which were to 
become the most popular of all Gothic varieties, namely those 
which Haebler in his Typenrepertorium lists as M® and M* 
(M*), go back to two Gothic types of Jenson—hence the appel- 
lations /itterae italicae and litterae venetae. Thus the fame of 
Venice and her typographers, whether in reproductions of Jen- 
son’s or of Ratdold’s type, was heralded in all continental 
Europe as well as in England, where the name of Jenson was 
immortalized by the first printers of Oxford in 1485. 

On the other hand, it is probable that some of the German 
printers very early returned to their native country. The first 
of whom this may be said with a good deal of certainty is 
Johann Koelhoff, who established himself at Cologne in 1472. 
Some five years later follows Johann Amerbach, the famous 
erudite printer of Basel, who, since his name appears in the 
Basel archives as Hans Venediger, must have been associated 
with one of the printing establishments of Venice. How re- 
nowned Venetian typography was in the eighties is attested by 
the fact that no less two men than Bishop Johann von Werden- 
berg and Bishop Friedrich von Hohenzollern exerted their 
influence to cause Erhard Ratdold to return from Venice to 
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his native city Augsburg, and there to print liturgical works, 
which apparently neither Bamler, Sorg, or Schénsperger could 
do to their satisfaction. 

The printers in Germany, it cannot be denied, were accom- 
plished craftsmen; yet they had not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the art and its technique as it manifested itself in 
Venice. Venice was the Mistress of the Adriatic; here was 
wealth and luxury and leisure; here, furthermore, the very 
competition among printers made for progress. While the Ger- 
man printers tenaciously held to their local type faces, the 
typographers of Italy, especially those of Venice, created char- 
acters which could be adopted universally, for, indeed, they 
had to count upon the sale of their works in all parts of Europe. 
Yet, even an Erhard Ratdold was not able to give back to 
Germany the place that should have been hers. Italy had be- 
come mistress of type design, printing, and illustration—in fact, 
of all the book arts. 

That, with the exception of Jenson, they were almost exclusive- 
ly German printers who created this enviable position for Italy 
is a fact which demands some thought and speculation. The 
Germans, when dispersed among the population of foreign 
countries, have always abandoned their national characteristics 
for those of the land of their adoption. It matters but little 
whether this is due to a certain lack of national pride or to some 
international trend in the makeup of the German character. 
Thus, the German printers in Italy, though schooled in the ways 
of Mainz, Strasbourg, and Basel, fashioned, their new type after 
the regional book hands, both Roman and Gothic. While in 
France and in the Netherlands, perhaps because of the stronger 
national feeling obtaining there, national type forms were 
evolved very early, Germany either gave up her local ways and 
imitated the styles of Venice or persisted in further localization 
and created such type faces as those of the upper Rhine or those 
of Liibeck and its ty pographical environs. 

Much of Italy’s pre-eminence in printing may be attributed 
to the fact that she was at that time on a much higher plane 
of culture. Had her scholars, and to some extent all her upper 
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classes, not already been permeated with the spirit of human- 
ism, we doubt whether Italian typography would have made 
such progress that, in turn, it could serve as a most effective 
means of spreading the new gospel into northern lands. The 
cultural significance of Gutenberg’s invention cannot be meas- 
ured, it can only be estimated in terms which probably fall far 
short of describing actual conditions. 

It is most interesting to note from what walks of life, from 
what professions, and with how much education the early in- 
cunabula printer entered upon the new profession. From the 
very nature of early printing it is apparent that the printer, at 
least the composer, must have had some acquaintance with 
Latin. Even the mere copying of a Latin manuscript required 
considerable knowledge of the language, for the various book 
hands were by no means easy to read. The reading of the 
medieval manuscripts was especially difficult because of the use 
of an almost endless number of abbreviations and ligatures. 
These, to be sure, could not always be copied; in order to have 
good line-endings they frequently had to be dissolved, untied, 
as it were. It follows, then, that in general our printers must 
have had a certain amount of higher education. This can be 
taken for granted for those who were lay brothers. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that no less than seven out of the twenty-seven 
printers discussed in this study are known to have been lay 
brothers. More than that! Six of our printers (one of them is 
likewise a lay brother) had studied at universities—three at 
Basel, one at Erfurt, one at Freiburg, and another probably at 
Paris. As all three of these universities had already fallen under 
the spell of humanism, it is not difficult to imagine how the at- 
tention of these men might have turned to the new art, for they 
certainly must have been aware of the service they could per- 
form by helping to multiply and render indestructible for all 
ages the treasures of the ancients. Two of the printers dis- 
cussed had obtained the highest honors conferred by universi- 
ties at that time, namely, the title of magister. 


*Cf. Ernst Crous, “Die Abkiirzungszeichen in den Wiegendrucken,” Gutenberg 
Festschrift (1925), pp. 288-94. Crous mentions a book, Modus legendi abbreviaturas in 
utroque iure, which he says, was frequently reprinted in the fifteenth century. 
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As to professions which our printers forsook to become 
adepts in the new art, we have cited three unquestionable and 
two probable instances of printers having previously been gold- 
smiths, a very good proof in itself that the art of typography did 
not develop from xylography, but rather from the metal crafts. 
Then we have one calligrapher (at the same time a lay brother), 
one bookbinder, and, if what is frequently claimed of Jenson be 
true, one mintmaster. Besides, Gutenberg himself, as is well 
known, came from a family of mintmasters. Others seem to 
have been esteemed and successful merchants. 

The fact, moreover, that in Germany almost without excep- 
tion, and in Italy in many cases, the first presses were estab- 
lished in commercial and trading centers is likewise worthy of 
consideration. Here a printer could count upon a certain sale; 
here he could expect to obtain financial support for his business 
venture, for such it was indeed. Only in the commercial at- 
mosphere of the larger cities, could the inventive genius, the 
ingenuity of the best minds of the time, be reasonably sure of 
success. 


B. A. UHLENDORF 
University or MICHIGAN 











BUCH UND BIBLIOTHEKEN UNTER DER 
PERSPEKTIVE GOETHE 


INE Eigentiimlichkeit scheint uns von anderen Zeit- 
altern abzuheben, das persénliche Eindringen in das 
Gegenstandliche, die psychische Neugierde fiir alles 

ausser uns, ftir Dinge und Menschen. Wir haben erfunden und 
lieben Begriffe wie ‘“‘Sicheinfiihlen,” “‘Einstellung,” “‘Natur- 
nahe,” u.s.w. Das muss nicht so sein und es war nicht immer so, 
es ist modern. Wir erfassen alles mégliche konkret und repro- 
duzieren mehr als dass wir schépferisch gestalten. Daher die 
Uberflut z.B. der Literatur adder etwas, die gar nicht nachlassen 
will. Es ist schon richtig, dass unsre Menschheit eine zerrissene 
und zerschriebene Menschheit ist, und man kann sich vor- 
stellen, dass spatere Zeitalter erstaunt sich fragen wie es nur 
méglich war, dass wir uns mit dieser intensiven Kraft fur alles 
rings um uns und bis in ferne Jahrtausende zuriick vor uns 
“interessiert” haben, ohne daran klaglich erstickt zu sein. Die 
noch jungen dusserlichen Reaktionen dagegen, der Sinn fiir das 
Technische, fiir Maschinen und Drahte, sind keine ausreichen- 
den Gegenmittel. Denn sie bilden nicht positiv schépferische 
Innenwerte des Menschen, die sich als gleichberechtigt an die 
Stelle der aus der Umwelt und Vorwelt aufgenommenen Geistes- 
und Seelenwerte setzen kénnten. Es miissten schon innerlich 
und inhaltlich tiefer im Geistes- und Seelenleben der héchstent- 
wickelten Menschlichkeit verankerte Machte sein, die eine 
Zukunftsmenschheit vielleicht bald schon gestalten wird. Der 
Gesamtaspekt unsrer Zeit wird einstweilen durch die Lust an 
der Technik noch nicht variiert. 

Nietzsche, noch immer der Philosoph der Gegenwart und ver- 
mutlich noch fiir eine langere Zukunft, sah, fuhlte, lebte diese 
Merkwiirdigkeit, um nicht zu sagen Gefahr unsrer Zeit leiden- 
schaftlich. Er bekampfte sie. Er wollte mit aller Gewalt iiber 
sie hinaus. Er war ihr unterworfen und befreite sich zugleich 
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GOETHE’S ATTITUDE TOWARD BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES 


NE characteristic seems to distinguish our age from all 
that has gone before; this is our vivid personal interest 
and deep-seated intellectual curiosity in everything, 

men and objects, outside of ourselves. We are fond of devising 
such phrases as “introspection,” “‘self-analysis,” “feeling for 
nature,” and the like. Such ideas are not inevitable; they have 
not always been held but are distinctively modern. We strive 
to comprehend concrete reality and we reproduce more often 
than we create. This is the source of our superabundance of 
factual literature that endeavors to include the least detail. 
We are, above all else, men who have read and have written 
excessively. We can easily foresee that our astonished succes- 
sors will question the very possibility that we could, without 
being suffocated, have concerned ourselves so intensively with 
the human environment, not only as we experience it, but as it 
has been through past millenniums. Even the more recent for- 
mal reactions against all this, that leave the stark technicality 
of mechanical appliance, and would substitute meaning for 
form, offer no effective remedy. They fail to establish any in- 
dependent and internal values in humanity which are self- 
justified or can assume the place of intellectual and spiritual 
standards derived from the external world and from the nature 
of its origins. For humanity in its highest type of development 
there must be forces which arise from the intimate and inmost 
depths of spiritual and mental consciousness. These, perhaps, 
will be developed in the generation of a not-too-distant future, 
but in our own time, the general cultural outlook will not vary 
greatly, because of our enthusiasm for technicalities. 

Nietzsche, who is the philosopher not only of the present but 
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immer wieder von ihr. Ein merkwirdiges Spiel des Entfliehens 
in die absolute Freiheit und des Sichwiedergefangengebens voll- 
zog sich dauernd in ihm. Den Efeukranz des Dionysos flocht 
er sich ums Haupt, liebte die Luft tiber frischer Erde, die 
Disteln und Mohnblumen an zerbrochnen Mauern, an denen 
die Kinder spielen und spottete von dort aus, verbrannt von 
eigenen Gedanken, tiber die Gelehrten, die anderer Gedanken 
angaffen und gleich Mehlsacken um sich staéuben, wenn man 
sie mit Handen greifen will. Und doch ist es derselbe reife 
Nietzsche, der das schénste Loblied auf die Philologie singt, 
das je gesungen worden ist, auf diese “ehrwirdige Kunst, als 
eine Goldschmiedekunst und Kennerschaft des Wortes, die 
lauter feine vorsichtige Arbeit abzutun hat,” die “gut lesen, 
das heisst langsam, tief, riick- und vorsichtig, mit Hinterge- 
danken, mit offen gelassenen Tiiren, mit zarten Fingern und 
Augen lesen lehrt,” derselbe Nietzsche ist es, der seine “geduldi- 
gen Freunde” auffordert: “lernt mich gut lesen!” 

Er setzt sein Leben lang die ganze Leidenschaft seines Er- 
kennens und Schaffens daran, die moderne Ubersteigerung des 
theoretischen Menschen umzubiegen auf das Instinktive; friih- 
zeitig macht ein Wort Goethes zu Eckermann iiber Napoleon 
einen unausléschlichen Eindruck auf ihn: “Ja, mein Guter, es 
gibt auch eine Produktivitat der Taten”; er sieht darin eine 
tiefe Goethesche Weisheit, die, dass der nichttheoretische 
Mensch fiir den modernen Menschen etwas U nglaubwirdiges, 
Staunenerregendes, eine befremdende Existenzform sein muss. 
Und doch ist demselben Nietzsche eine selten starke Vorliebe 
dafir eigen, sich einzufiihlen, sich auseinanderzusetzen mit den 
Geisteswerten, die von den grossen Schaffenden der Vergangen- 
heit in ihren Werken niedergelegt wurden. Sein Leben und 
Schreiben ist im Grunde ein einziges langes Zwiegesprach mit 
den anderen. Noch mehr: sich selbst und seine Schépfungen 
vermochte er so verstandesmassig zu betrachten, wie wenn es 
sich um eine Erscheinung ausser ihm handele. Nietzsche selbst 
ist der beste theoretische Betrachter seiner selbst. Als Schaf- 
fender also hat er Werte geformt, die iiber allem zeitlich Be- 
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also of the immediate future, was vividly aware of this charac- 
teristic—and the danger—of our period. He struggled against 
it. He desired with all his soul to transcend it. His life was a 
continuous and spectacularly dramatic alternation of escape 
into absolute freedom and of voluntary self-surrender. He 
crowned his brow with the ivy wreath of Dionysius, rejoiced 
in the fragrance of the fresh-turned earth, the brambles and 
poppies on fallen walls, where children frolicked; there, in the 
fire of his own consciousness, he cast contemptuous ridicule 
upon the learned who stare stupidly up at new ideas and give a 
mere cloud of dust when one attempts to approach them. And 
yet it is the selfsame Nietzsche who in his maturity pronounced 
the finest eulogy that has ever been offered to scholarship— 
“this worthy art, a delicate craftsmanship and knowledge of 
words which must perform not merely fine but cautious work,” 
which “‘teaches good reading; that is, slow, deep, reflective 
reading, with the doors of the mind open and the senses alert.” 
It is the same Nietzsche who demanded that his “patient 
friends teach me to read well.” 

Throughout his whole life, with the whole enthusiasm of his 
mind and imagination, he endeavored to turn the modern ex- 
cess of theoretical man back to the instinctive. Early in life he 
was permanently impressed by a saying of Goethe to Ecker- 
mann about Napoleon, “Indeed, my friend, there is a produc- 
tive quality in mere deeds themselves.”” He regarded this as an 
expression of Goethe’s deep wisdom, which saw that for a mod- 
ern man a personality lacking a sense of theory must be some- 
thing inconceivable, astonishing, and a strange species. Yet this 
same Nietzsche had an unusually strong predilection for intro- 
spection and self-criticism by the spiritual values which the 
great creative minds of the past have established in their works. 
His life and writings are fundamentally a single long struggle 
between these two impulses. And even more: he could judge 
himself and his work as objectively as though they were exter- 
nal phenomena. Nietszche is the best critic of himself. In his 
originality he established values which transcend all temporary 
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fangenen stehen, und doch ist er zugleich das Kind seiner Zeit, 
denn alle Dinge sind in ihm, ja, alle Dinge werden sein Unter- 
gang. 

Das Buch ist eins der wichtigsten und, sagen wir nur getrost, 
verhangnisvollsten Bindeglieder zwischen unsrem Geist 
Seele—Leben und dem der Menschheit um uns und vor uns. 
Wir kommen ohne Buch nicht mehr aus, wir kénnen nicht in 
den Urzustand zuriick. Ein Robinsonideal des Geisteslebens 
ware Wahnsinn. Darum leben wir mit dem Buch, wir lieben es 
als unser Leben, wir miissen es lieben. Aber wir widerstreben 
ihm zugleich immer wieder, weil es die Gefahr in sich tragt, 
“den Nerv des selbstandigen Denkens auszugliihen.”” Diese Dis- 
sonanz schwingt in jedem Grossen unsres Zeitalters mit, nicht 
nur in Nietzsche, auch schon in Schopenhauer, auch schon in 
Goethe. Deshalb trifft es uns wie eigenstes Fiihlen, was Scho- 
penhauer, was Goethe dem Buch gegeniiber empfanden. 
Schopenhauer sagt: 

Lesen heisst mit einem fremden Kopfe statt dem eigenen denken. Man 
lasst dabei seine Gedanken von einem andern am Gangelbande fiihren. Lesen 
soll man also nur dann, wenn die Quelle der eigenen Gedanken stockt, was 
auch beim besten Kopfe oft genug der Fall sein wird. Hingegen die eigenen 
urkraftigen Gedanken verscheuchen, um ein Buch zur Hand zu nehmen, ist 
Siinde wider den heiligen Geist. Man gleicht alsdann dem, der aus der freien 
Natur flieht, um ein Herbarium zu besehen, oder um schéne Gegenden im 
Kupferstiche zu betrachten. 


Aber der Pendel schwingt auch bei Schopenhauer im richtigen 
Augenblick wieder genau nach der entgegengesetzten Seite: 


Die Werke sind die Quintessenz eines Geistes: sie werden daher, auch wenn 
er der grésste ist, stets ungleich gehaltreicher sein als sein Umgang, auch 
diesen im wesentlichen ersetzen,—ja, ihn weit iibertreffen und hinter sich 
lassen, ... und deshalb bringt hohe Geisteskultur uns allmahlich dahin, fast 
nur noch an Biichern, nicht mehr an Menschen Unterhaltung zu finden. 


Und Goethe! Die “Produktivitat der Taten” steht ihm héher 
als die literarische. Jim! Ihm, dessen Gesprache mit Ecker- 
mann allein schon, ganz abgesehen von seinen Werken, ein 
Nietzsche als einen “Schatz der deutschen Prosa,” als “das 
beste deutsche Buch, das es gibt” bezeichnete. “‘Die paar guten 
Biicher, die von diesem Jahrhundert tibrig bleiben werden, 
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limitations, and yet he is the child of his period who encom- 
passed all and therein found his undoing. 

The book is one of the most important and—let us say it 
frankly—one of the most baneful links between our intellectual 
and spiritual lives and those of other men of the present and 
past. Without the book we cannot get out of ourselves or back 
into what has gone before. A Crusoe ideal of life would be 
madness. That is why we live with books and value them as 
our very lives. We must thus value them, and yet we constantly 
strive against them, for they carry a threat to “snuff out the 
vital spark of independent thought.” This incongruity is appar- 
ent in all of the great minds of our era, not only in that of 
Nietzsche, but also in that of Schopenhauer, and even in that 
of Goethe. For that reason, when we read the expressions of 
Schopenhauer and of Goethe about books, they seem like our 
own thoughts. Schopenhauer says: 

To read means to think with the mind of a stranger rather than with your 
own. Reading means to allow one’s thoughts to be led by a leash in the hands 
of another. One should resort to reading only when the fountain of one’s 
own thoughts has slackened, which, often enough, is the fate of even the 
keenest minds. On the other hand, to banish one’s own thoughts, with their 
inherent originality, in order to take a book to hand, is an unforgivable sin. 
In doing that we resemble one who shuns nature and studies botany in a her- 
barium, or who would contemplate beautiful landscapes in copper engravings. 


But, even in the case of Schopenhauer, at the right instant, 
the pendulum again swings to exactly the opposite extreme: 


The written work is the quintessence of the spirit; and consequently, 
though it be the spirit of a mental giant, its content will excel his surround- 
ings in richness and value—even replace these surroundings in essentials,— 
yea, overtake them and leave them behind, . . . in consequence the eminence 
of culture eventually moves us to the point where we find entertainment only 
in books, no longer in conversation with others. 


And now for Goethe! The “power of deeds” has a greater 
value to him than the influence of literary endeavor. Goethe 
whose correspondence with Eckermann alone, without men- 
tioning his other works, a Nietszche could describe as a “‘the- 
saurus of German prose-writing,” as “the best German book in 
existence.” “The two good books which will survive this cen- 
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richtiger: die mit ihren Asten iiber dies Jahrhundert hinweg 
reichen, als Baume, welche nicht in ihm ihre Wurzeln haben— 
ich meine das Memorial von St. Helena und Goethes Gespréche 
mit Eckermann.” Die Tat ist einem Goethe alles. “Im Anfang 
war die Tat.”” Das Wort, das geschriebene und gelesene, kann 
er unmdglich gleich hoch schatzen. Und das ist jetzt, nach 
hundertfiinfzig Jahren, noch immer die beste Formulierung der 
Gegensatzlichkeit unsres Innenlebens, in der wir dem Buch ge- 
geniiber befangen sind: Tat gegen literarische Produktion. 
Tat und Buch, Leben und Buch, das ist noch heute das gleiche 
Problem wie bei Goethe. 
Ach, wie traurig sieht in Lettern, 

Schwarz auf weiss, das Lied mich an, 
Das aus Deinem Mund vergéttern, 

Das ein Herz zerreissen kann! 
Nur nicht lesen! Immer singen! 
Und ein jedes Blatt ist Dein. 


Und Nietzsche: 

Ach, was seid ihr doch, ihr meine geschriebenen und gemalten Gedanken! 
Es ist nicht lange her, da wart ihr noch so bunt, jung und boshaft, voller 
Stacheln und geheimer Wiirzen, dass ihr mich niesen und lachen machtet 
und jetzt? Schon habt ihr eure Neuheit ausgezogen, und einige von euch sind, 
ich fiirchte es, bereit, zu Wahrheiten zu werden: so unsterblich sehn sie 
bereits aus, so herzbrechend rechtschaffen, so langweilig! Und war es jemals 
anders? Welche Sachen schreiben und malen wir denn ab, wir Mandarinen 
mit chinesischem Pinsel, wir Verewiger der Dinge, welche sich schreiben 
lassen, was vermégen wir denn allein abzumalen? Ach, immer nur das, was 
eben welk werden will und anfangt, sich zu verriechen! Ach, immer nur ab- 
ziehende und erschépfte Gewitter und gelbe spate Gefiihle! ... Niemand 
aber errat, wie ihr in eurem Morgen aussahet, ihr plotzlichen Funken und 
Wunder meiner Einsamkeit, ihr meine alten geliebten—sch/immen Gedanken! 

Von da aus erscheint eine im tiefstem Grunde ruhende Skepsis 
eines Goethe dem Buch gegeniiber begreiflich, sie mutet uns 
modern an. Er, der ohne Ubertreibung von sich sagen konnte, 
“ich hatte in meinem Leben unsaglich gelesen, und in gewissen 
Fachern war mir fast kein Buch unbekannt,” stellte doch die 
unmittelbare Wirklichkeit, die Welt, das Leben, die Menschen 
um uns hoch tiber das Buch. “‘Wenn die Welt nicht unmittelbar 
erdffnet, was sie fiir ein Verhaltnis zu ihm hat, wem sein Herz 
nicht sagt, was er sich und andern schuldig ist, der wird es wohl 
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tury, or rather those which, through their offshoots, will reach 
beyond the century, because their roots extend farther, are the 
Memorial of St. Helena and Goethe’s Correspondence with Ecker- 
mann.” To Goethe action and reality are everything. “In the 
beginning was the deed.” He finds it impossible to grant equal 
value and dignity to the word, which is written and read. And 
today, a century and a half later, that is still the best descrip- 
tion of the disharmony of our inner spiritual life, real accom- 
plishments versus literary production. Actual deeds, on the 
one hand; the book, on the other—real life or the book—present 
the same problem to us today as they did to Goethe. 
Ach, wie traurig sieht in Lettern, 
Schwarz auf weiss, das Lied mich an, 
Das aus Deinem Mund vergottern, 
Das ein Herz zerreissen kann! 
Nur nicht lesen! Immer singen! 
Und ein jedes Blatt ist Dein. 


And Nietzsche: 


Oh, what art thou, my penciled and pictured thoughts! Just a short while 
ago you were still so colorful, so young, so sharp, so full of stings and secret 
meanings that you made me chuckle and laugh—and now? Some of you have 
already cast off the mantle of novelty, and some of you, I fear, are in a fair 
way to become platitudes; already you have the look of being eternal, of 
being so heartbreakingly respectable, so tiresome! And was it ever otherwise? 
What things and thoughts are there, then, regarding which we write, and 
which we seek to picture and narrate—we mandarins with Chinese brushes, 
perpetrators of things—which are capad/e of being written down in words; 
what is there, indeed, which we can picture? Alas! Always only that which is 
about to lose the fragrance of its perfume! Alas! Never more exciting than 
spent and departing thunderstorms, and stale, belated sensations—after- 
thoughts! None would suspect your exciting glory in the morning sunlight, 
you sudden sparks and wonders of my solitary moments, you, my old, dearly 
beloved—pitiable, sorrowful thoughts. 


In the light of these words the deep-rooted antipathy of a 
Goethe toward the printed book becomes intelligible and even 
seems modern to us! This man, who could say of himself with- 
out exaggeration, “‘during my lifetime I had read unceasingly, 
and in certain fields there was hardly a volume that was un- 
known to me,” nevertheless placed a much higher value on 
immediate facts and realities, on life and living, than upon the 
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schwerlich aus Biichern erfahren, die eigentlich nur geschickt 
sind, unsern Irrtiimern Namen zu geben.” Noch tiefer zu 
Eckermann: “Der Irrtum gehért den Bibliotheken an, das 
Wahre dem menschlichen Geiste; Biicher mégen sich durch 
Biicher vermehren, indessen der Verkehr mit lebendigen Ur- 
gesetzen dem Geiste gefallt, der das Einfache zu erfassen weiss, 
das Verwickelte sich entwirrt und das Dunkle sich aufklart.” 
So ruft er aus: “Nicht aus Biichern, sondern durch lebendigen 
Ideentausch, durch heitere Geselligkeit miisst ihr lernen!”’ 
Die bessere Wirkung von Mensch auf Mensch als von Buch 
auf Mensch formuliert eine Stelle in Dichtung und Wahrheit: 
Wir verdanken dem Biicherdruck und der Freiheit desselben undenkbares 
Gute und einen uniibersehbaren Nutzen; aber noch einen schéneren Nutzen, 
der zugleich mit der gréssten Zufriedenheit verkniipft ist, danken wir dem 
lebendigen Umgang mit unterrichteten Menschen und der Freimiitigkeit 
dieses Umgangs. Oft ist ein Wink, ein Wort, eine Warnung, ein Beifall, ein 
Widerspruch zur rechten Zeit fahig, Epoche in uns zu machen, und wenn wir 
oft solche heilsame Einfliisse durch den Zufall einem langst abgeschiedenen 
Schriftsteller zu danken haben, so ist es doch zehnfach angenehm, einem 
lebenden, gefiihlvollen, verniinftigen Freunde daft Dank abstatten zu kén- 


nen. 


Sollen wir—unter diesen Perspektiven Goethes—das Buch 
nur als ein—die Feder straubt sich, es niederzuschreiben—not- 
wendiges Ubel ansehen? Seine Biicher, die unser Fleisch und 
Blut geworden sind? Wir wiirden damit natirlich eine falsche 
Ubersteigerung seiner Gedanken begehen, die er mit zahlreichen 
Stellen in seinen Werken vorbeugend verhindert. Nur einige 
Belege: 


Wer hat es nicht erfahren, dass die fliichtige Lesung eines Buches, das ihn 
unwiderstehlich fortriss, auf sein ganzes Leben den gréssten Einfluss hatte 
und schon die Wirkung entschied, zu der Wiederlesen und ernstliches Be- 
trachten kaum in der Folge mehr hinzutun kann? 


In Bibliotheken “ftihlt man sich wie in der Gegenwart eines 
grossen Kapitals, das gerauschlos unberechenbare Zinsen spen- 
det.” Zudem: wie will er uns als Leser seiner Biicher? 
“Welchen Leser ich wiinsche? Den unbefangensten, der 
mich, sich und sich und die Welt vergisst, und in dem Buche nur 
lebt.”” Und das Lesen selbst wieder soll produktives Handeln, 
soll Tat sein: “‘Jedes gute Buch, und besonders die der Alten, 
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printed volume. “He to whom the world is not an open book, 
disclosing its relation to him, he whose heart does not whisper 
to him his duties to himself and those about him, will scarcely 
find it in books, whose chief mission seems to be to give names 
and labels to our errors.” With even more feeling he said to 
Eckermann: “Error is the affliction of libraries; truth is the 
attribute of the human mind; books may breed still more books, 
while intercourse with fundamental living laws is pleasing and 
instructive to a mentality capable of grasping the evident, 
which simplifies the unsoluble, and casts light on complexities.” 
And so he declares: ““You must /earn from the living, conversa- 
tional exchange of ideas, from happy good fellowship—not from 
reading books!” 

That the influence of one mind on another is superior to that 
of a book is the theme of a passage in Dichtung und Wahrheit: 

To the printing press, and to liberty of speech, which goes with it, we are 
indebted for inestimable benefits and gifts beyond our comprehension; but 
for a still greater gift, which carries the highest feeling of satisfaction, we must 
turn to living intercourse, free fellowship with intelligent and educated human 
beings. Often a nod, a hint, a word of warning, whether of agreement or of 
contradiction, uttered at the right moment, is sufficient to be epochal in our 
lives, and though we may at times accidentally become indebted to some au- 
thor, long departed, for such helpful suggestions or influences, still the pleas- 
ure is doubled when we may express our thanks in person to a living, tender- 
hearted, sensible friend. 

Shall we then, in accordance with this judgment of Goethe, 
stigmatize the printed book—one’s very pen trembles at writ- 
ing it—as a necessary evil? Can this be said of his books, which 
have become our very flesh and blood? In doing so we should 
be guilty of a false exaggeration of his views, which he takes 
pains to safeguard in advance, in many passages of his writings. 
No long demonstration of this is necessary: 

Who has not discovered for himself that a book read hurriedly, solely for 
its plot and action, has none the less a marked influence on the the after-life 


of the reader, and becomes so decisive an influence that even a later re- 
reading and serious study will not substantially heighten its effect? 


In libraries ‘‘one senses the presence of a huge store of wealth, 
which quietly pays out incalculable dividends.” 
Whom of us would he choose as readers of his books? “What 
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versteht und geniesst niemand, als wer es supplieren kann. Wer 
etwas weiss, findet unendlich mehr in ihnen als derjenige, der 
erst lernen will.” 

Nicht anders als spater Schopenhauer und Nietzsche be- 
kampft auch Goethe schon die Vielschreiberei und das Viellesen, 
nicht anders als Jahrtausende vorher der Prediger im Alten 
Testament mit seiner Klage: “Mein Sohn, lass Dich warnen, 
des Biichermachens ist kein Ende!’ Prophetisch sah Goethe 
vor allem in Deutschland das massenhafte Biicherschreiben 
voraus: 

Bei dem Vielschreiben, welches in Deutschland sich immer vermehren 
wird, ist offenbar, dass es oft an wiirdigem Stoffe fehlt, welcher dem Autor 
Gelegenheit gabe, sein Talent vorteilhaft zu zeigen. Tut sich irgendwo zu 
Hause und in der Fremde ein anziehender Gegenstand hervor, gleich sind 
mehrere Hande bereit, ihn zu ergreifen und zu reproduzieren, es sei durch 
Nachahmen, Umarbeiten, Ubersetzen, und wie es sich nur einigermassen 
schicken will. 


Und tiber den Vielleser: 
Jetzt, da jeglicher liest, und viele Leser das Buch nur 
Ungeduldig durchblattern und, selbst die Feder ergreifend, 
Auf das Biichlein ein Buch mit seltener Fertigkeit pfropfen, 

“Soll auch ich, Du willst es, mein Freund, Dir tiiber das Schreiben 
Schreibend, die Menge vermehren und meine Meinung verkiinden, 
Dass auch andere wieder dariiber meinen, und immer 
So ins Unendliche fort die schwankende Wage sich walze.” 


Wie sagte doch Zarathustra? “Wer den Leser kennt, der tut 
nichts mehr fiir den Leser. Noch ein Jahrhundert Leser—und 
der Geist selber wird stinken.” Lassen wir den Blick uber die 
Jahrhunderte, die Jahrtausende hinwegfliegen—iiberall die 
gleiche seelische Todesangst vor dem drohend uns umquellen- 
den Niederschlag des menschlichen Geistes, vor der Massen- 
produktion des Buches. 

Und damit sind wir auf einmal von Goethe her dem modernen 
wichtigsten Bibliotheksproblem auf den Leib geriickt. Goethe 
hatte von 1797 bis zu seinem Tode die Oberaufsicht tiber die 
Grossherzogliche Bibliothek in Weimar, von 1817 zu 1824 auch 
die tiber die Jenaer akademischen Bibliotheken. Natiirlich ist 
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sort of a reader do I wish for? The most ingenuous, who forgets 
me and himself, the world and its guile, and buries himself in 
the book.” Yet even in reading itself Goethe demands an inde- 
pendent productive action: “‘No one understands and enjoys 
a good book, especially the writings of the ancients, as much 
as one who can himself supplement and complete it. He who 
starts his search with a fund of knowledge finds incalculably 
more than the novice who seeks the rudiments of learning.” 

Goethe battled against excessive writing and excessive read- 
ing, much as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche did later, and much 
as did the Old Testament preacher, thousands of years before 
Goethe, with his plaint: “And furthermore, my son, be admon- 
ished, of making many books there is no end.”’ Goethe, before 
all of his contemporaries, foresaw prophetically the coming 
mass production of books: 

It is patent that with the growth of literary production, which will con- 
tinue to increase in Germany, suitable material will often be wanting, of a 
nature to permit the author to disclose his talents to the best advantage. 
The moment anything happens, at home or abroad, that can be successfully 
utilized as the subject of a book or an essay, at once many hands are ready on 
the instant to seize upon it and to reproduce it or declaim about it, whether 
by imitating, revising, translating, or what not! 


And about the voracious reader: 

Nowadays everybody reads, and many readers run through a book pre- 
cipitately, and then take pen in hand themselves to propagate with remark- 
able facility a book of their own from the book just read! “Do you want me, 
my friend, to write about other literary productions, and thereby increase 
the existing mass of writing? Shall I thus spread my views, to afford others 
an opportunity to proclaim their views about my views, and thus keep in 
action the swaying of the groaning scales?” 


What was it that Zarathushtra said? “He who cultivates the 
reader’s acquaintance, to know who he is, what he demands, 
and what to give him, loses his ability to render him a service. 
Another century of readers, and the soul itself will become vile.” 
Let our glance travel back a hundred years—a thousand— 
everywhere we see the heart-rending fear that the mass produc- 
tion of books and writing will spell the inevitable destruction 
of the human soul, of human spiritual and creative life. 
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seine Tatigkeit als “Bibliothekar”’ bereits nach allen Seiten hin 
philologisch “‘erfasst’’ worden, in Schriften und Aufsatzen.: 

Die Ergebnisse der Untersuchungen in dieser Richtung haben 
bis auf eine merkwiirdige Tatsache keine erhebliche Bedeutung. 
Das eine Faktum aber hebt Goethe mitten hinein in die Prob- 
lematik des Buch- und Bibliothekswesens der Gegenwart. 

In 1795 hielt Goethe einen Vortrag in der Freitagsgesellschaft 
“Uber die verschiedenen Zweige der hiesigen Tatigkeit.” In- 
mitten dieser programmatischen Erérterungen sagt er: 

Billig ziehen nun auch die Bid/iotheken unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf sich. 
Wir haben ihrer viere: die Aiesige, die Fenaisch-Akademische, die Buderische 
und Bittnerische, welche alle der Stiftung, der Anstalt und dem Platz nach 
wohl immer getrennt bleiben werden, deren virtuale Vereinigung aber man 
wiinscht und man sich méglich gedacht hat. Hierzu die nétigen Vorkennt- 
nisse zu sammeln und eine so schéne Idee der Ausfihrung naher zu bringen, 
wiirde schon allein einer literarischen Sozietat Beschaftigung geben kénnen. 
Ein Blick auf die Privatbibliotheken wiirde dabei nicht versdumt werden. 


Mit dieser “‘virtualen Vereinigung” ist die Schaffung eines 
Zentral- oder Gesamt-Katalogs der Bibliotheken des Weimarer 
Landes gemeint. Der Gedanke stammt nicht von Goethe, er 


hat ihn aber lebhaft aufgenommen und, was viel wichtiger ist, 
sich mit grésstem Eifer seiner Verwirklichung gewidmet. Was 
hat das mit unsrer Zeit, mit unsren Bibliotheken zu tun? 

In dem Jahrhundert seit Goethes Tode sind die Grossbiblio- 
theken der Welt in einer Weise zu Massensammlungen von 
Biichern angewachsen, fiir die es keine Parallele bisher in der 
Geschichte der Menschheit gibt. Zwei bis vier Millionen Bande 
umfassen nicht wenige von ihnen. Und sie wachsen bedang- 
stigend weiter: Die Hauptbibliotheken der Welt haben einen 
jahrlichen Zuwachs von ungefahr 100.000 Banden. Sie werden 
also, wenn es im gleichen Tempo weitergeht—mit einer wesent- 
lichen Verminderung der jahrlichen Produktion rechnen im 
allyemeinen weder Verleger noch Bibliothekare—, in hundert 
Jahren zwolf zu ftinfzehn Millionen Bande unterzubringen 
haben! Das bedeutet, dass fiir die Zentralbibliotheken das 
Raumproblem eins der wichtigsten geworden ist. 


*Vgl. u. a. P. von Bojanowski, 4us der ersten Zeit der Leitung der Grossherzoglichen 
Bibliothek durch Goethe (Weimar, 1899); O. Lerche, Goethe und die weimarer Bibliothek 
(Leipzig, 1929) = “Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,” Beiheft 62; E. von Keudell und 
W. Deetjen, Goethe als Benutzer der weimarer Bibliothek (Weimar, 1931). 
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Therewith all at once, though far removed from Goethe, we 
find ourselves face to face with the most important library prob- 
lem of the present day. From 1797 until his death, Goethe was 
charged with the supervision of the Archducal Library in Wei- 
mar, and from 1817 until 1824, of the academic libraries of 
Jena also. As we might well have expected, his activity as a 
“librarian” has already been exploited in every phase, in articles 
and essays." 

The researches in this field have not had any important re- 
sult, except for one particular fact that has been brought to 
light. This one factor projects Goethe at once into the very 
center of the most important problem facing book and library 
circles of our day. 

In 1795 Goethe delivered an address at the meeting of the 
Friday Society on “The Various branches of present-day ac- 
tivities.” In the midst of this pragmatic discussion he said: 

Very properly /ibraries now demand our attention. Here we have four, the 
local library, the academic library of Jena, the “Buder Library,” and the 
“Buettner Library,” all of which must probably continue separately, on ac- 
count of the source of their endowments, the institutions with which they are 
connected, and the place where they are located, but whose virtual consolida- 
tion one might well wish for and consider within the realms of possibility. 
To gather and compile the necessary data and information for such a project, 
and to further the execution of such a scheme, would provide an excellent 
objective for a literary society. And in the same connection one should not 
omit a brief inspection and consideration of private libraries. 


‘ 


In the “virtual consolidation” Goethe had in mind a consoli- 
dated catalogue of all the Weimar libraries. This idea was not 
original with him, but he took it up enthusiastically, and, even 
more important, he devoted himself with vigor to its realization. 
And what connection does this have with our own times, with 
our own libraries? 

In the century which has elapsed since Goethe’s death the 
monster libraries of the world have accumulated special collec- 
tions of books for which there is no parallel in the history of 


‘Cf. among others P. von Bojanowski, 4us der ersten Zeit der Leitung der Gross- 
herzoglichen Bibliothek durch Goethe (Weimar, 1899); O. Lerche, Goethe und die weimarer 
Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1929) =“‘Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen,” Beiheft 62; E. von 
Keudell and W. Deetjen, Goethe als Benutzer der weimarer Bibliothek (Weimar, 1931). 
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Bauen wir das Haus fiir die zustrémenden Biichermengen, 
wie es seither meistens der Fall war, so, dass es in zwei bis drei 
Jahrzehnten wieder gefiillt ist und umfanglicher Erweiterungen 
bedarf, die woméglich bei der urspriinglichen Anlage des Ge- 
baudes gar nicht ein- und angegliedert werden kénnen, su be- 
gehen wir damit ein schweres Unrecht gegen die Zukunft. 
Bauen wir das Haus zwar geraumig genug und erweiterungs- 
fahig, ohne aber geniigend zu beriicksichtigen, dass eine stark 
beanspruchte und arbeitende Grossbibliothek einem lebendigen 
Organismus gleichen muss, in dem alle Teile im giinstigsten 
harmonischen Zusammenhang zueinander stehen, so haben wir 
von vornherein ein Gebilde geschaffen, das nicht lebensfahig ist. 
Man k6nnte vielleicht den fast nicht zu tberwindenden 
Raumschwierigkeiten der Zentralbibliotheken der Zukunft 
durch folgende Massnahmen von vornherein entgegenarbeiten. 
Goethe sah von dem Gedanken der raéumlichen Vereinigung der 
Bibliotheken verschiedener Stadte, auch wenn sie nahe bei- 
einander liegen, ab. Man k6nnte sich vorstellen, dass man die 
Zentralbibliotheken in Zukunft vor dem riesenmassigen An- 
wachsen bis zur Unmoglichkeit dadurch zu schiitzen suchte, 
dass man Spezialsammlungen ausserhalb von ihnen, sei es im 
gleichen oder in anderen Orten, ausgestaltete und die Haupt- 
bibliotheken dadurch quantitativ entlastete. Man wiirde dann 
das Bestreben der raumlichen Vereinigung an einer Stelle in der 
bisherigen Weise bis zu einem gewissen Grad aufgeben. Dieser 
Gedanke kann hier nur angedeutet werden. Mdglich wird er in 
Praxis mehr und mehr werden, je freier und vollkommener sich 
die Verkehrsméglichkeiten nicht nur von Stadt zu Stadt sondern 
auch von Land zu Land und sogar iiber die Meere hinweg fiir die 
Menschheit entwickeln werden. 

Denn auf die “virtuale Vereinigung’”—wir miissen immer 
wieder auf Goethe zuriickgreifen—kommt es ja allein an, das 
heisst auf die Méglichkeit, das Material der Bibliotheken mit 
Hilfe von Katalogen zu erfassen und, gleichviel ob am Orte 
selbst oder von anderswoher, zu benutzen. Deshalb hat man 
in dem Jahrhundert nach Goethe Katalogunternehmungen 
von gewaltigem Masstab in den Weltbibliotheken als wichtigste 
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mankind. Not a few of them contain from two to four million 
volumes. And their rate of increase is cause for grave concern. 
The principal libraries of the world have an annual accretion 
of about 100,000 volumes. Consequently, if the present rate is 
maintained (and neither publishers nor librarians expect a sub- 
stantial decrease), plans must be made for housing an additional 
twelve to fifteen million volumes within the next century! 
This means that for the larger libraries the problem of space has 
assumed a major importance. 

If we build to receive this incoming avalanche of books only 
on the scale that has been followed in the past, the space will 
be filled in two or three decades and further extensive additions 
become necessary. If no provision has been made for the incor- 
poration and harmonious assimilation of these enlargements in 
the original plans, we are guilty of a serious injustice to the fu- 
ture. If, on the other hand, we plan our building of sufficient size, 
and capable of expansion and addition, but without sufficient- 
ly considering that a working library which is in great demand 
must be similar to a living organism, in which all integral parts 
are coherent and relative, then we have built a creation which 
is not capable of continuous existence. Possibly the almost in- 
surmountable problems of space in the metropolitan libraries of 
the future could be anticipated through the following steps. 
Goethe disclaimed a desire to consolidate physically the libraries 
of several cities, though they were close to one another. One 
might easily conceive a plan to protect the metropolitan li- 
braries of the future from making accessions to the limit of 
possibility by establishing special reserve stocks at certain 
points and thereby relieving the burden of the central libraries. 
In that way one would, to a certain extent, curb the tendency 
to a physical concentration in one place, as is now the case. 
This thought can only be suggested here. In actual experience 
its practicability will be increased more and more with the am- 
plification and multiplication and cheapening of the means of 
transportation from city to city, from country to country, and 
across the seas. 

After all, what we are concerned with is “virtual consolida- 
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Aufgaben erkannt und zur Ausfiihrung gebracht: die Biblio- 
thek des British Museum in London z.B. und die Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris veréffentlichen ihre Kataloge in Bandform, 
die Kongressbibliothek in Washington druckt ihren Katalog in 
Zettelform, man findet ihn in den meisten grésseren Biblio- 
theken Amerikas. Auch Deutschland sucht nach einem vor 
Jahrzehnten gefassten und durchgefitihrten Plan den wichtigsten 
Teil seiner Biicherbestande durch einen gedruckten Katalog 
der Allgemeinheit zuganglich zu machen: der erste Band des 
Gesamtkatalogs der preussischen Bibliotheken mit Nachweis des 
identischen Besitzes der Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen und der 
Nationalbibliothek in Wien ist erschienen. Uberall also in der 
Welt ist man gegenwartig in den Bibliotheken bemiht, durch 
bibliographische Organisierung der Flut der wissenschaftlichen 
Weltproduktion Herr zu werden. Damit aber dient man der 
Organisierung der Wissenschaft selbst fiir die Menschheit der 
Zukunft. 

Buch und Bibliotheken sind in unsrer Zeit mehr als jemals 
dadurch gekennzeichnet, dass sie zu iberwaltigen drohen, dass 
man ihnen aber nicht entgehen kann, ohne in Barbarei zuriick- 
zusinken. Man hat Goethe nachgerechnet, dass er im Durch- 
schnitt tagtaglich ungefahr einen respektablen Band gelesen 
haben muss. Aber die Reception bedeutete nicht den Unter- 
gang seiner Produktivitat. Er sah auch die Gefahr der Viel- 
heit des Buches, der Bibliotheken voraus und suchte ihr in dem 
ihm anvertrauten Bereich zu begegnen. Es wird bei seiner 
Nachfolge darauf ankommen, dass man sich dem Buch gegen- 
iiber in Zukunft geistig zu disziplinieren versteht, und dass an- 

esichts des immer hoher sich tiirmenden Massivs menschlicher 
berlieferung in den Bibliotheken der Wille zur Macht dariiber, 
zu ihrer Beherrschung durch Organisierung niemals ins Schwan- 
ken kommt. Fiir den Menschen der Zukunft wird es einer un- 
geheuren Schwungkraft des Geistes bediirfen, die vielleicht auf 
dem Grunde einer gesteigerten Leiblichkeit erreicht werden 


kann. 
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tion” —we always go back to Goethe—i.e., the possibility of 
encompassing the material in libraries by means of catalogues, 
and, at the same time, of making the deposits accessible and 
useful, whether in the local library or elsewhere. For that rea- 
son the century following Goethe has undertaken, as the most 
important step, a cataloguing of metropolitan libraries upon a 
grand scale. In some instances this work has been carried 
through. The British Museum in London, and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, have published their catalogues in book 
form. In America most of the larger libraries have complete 
catalogues on cards. Germany also has undertaken to make its 
more important library catalogues accessible to everyone by a 
plan devised several decades ago and now carried out; the first 
volume of the Gesamtkatalog der preussischen Bibliotheken, with 
notes of corresponding holdings in the Staatsbibliothek in 
Munich and the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, has already been 
issued. Thus throughout the world an active effort is actually 
being made to master, by means of bibliographical organization, 
the flood of scholarly publications. At the same time this meth- 
od will serve future generations, as an organization of scholar- 
ship itself. 

In our period more than ever before, books and libraries 
threaten to overwhelm man, and yet man cannot dispense with 
them without reverting to barbarism. It has been computed 
that Goethe read, on the average, one good-sized volume daily. 
Yet this receptivity did not decrease his productiveness. He 
recognized the danger of the multitude of books and libraries 
and attempted to meet it in the institutions in which he was 
officially responsible. We who come after him must learn a 
spiritual control over the book in the interests of the future, 
and must determine to master the ever growing flood of human 
records, so that an effective organization will never be wanting. 
In future humanity it will require a tremendous spiritual en- 
ergy, such as perhaps may be attained only as the result of an 
increase in his physical setting. 








THE STUDENT LOAD IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS' 
INTRODUCTION 


HE reasons for a consideration of the student load in 

library schools are two. First is the fact that inexperi- 

enced instructors and persons preparing to be in- 
structors legitimately look for such guidance on the subject as 
will help them in laying out courses and gauging assignments. 
The second is that the distribution of student work in library 
schools has been not always above criticism. In the present 
paper the aim is to gather’such items of practice and experience 
and such observations and comments as may call attention to 
various aspects of the problem and possibly point the way 
toward the development of more definite criteria. The pro- 
cedure in preparing it was to send to member-schools of the 
Association of American Library Schools the inquiry forms 
exhibited at the close of this paper, and to compile and digest 
the replies. On the questions to school executives and teaching 
staffs returns were received from 14 schools and g1 individual 
instructors; while student records were submitted by 18 schools, 
representing 1,457 student weeks and approximately 760 first- 
year students. The results and appurtenant remarks appear as 
follows, under headings corresponding in part with those used 
on the inquiry forms sent to school executives and teaching 
staffs. 


METHODS USED BY INSTRUCTORS IN GAUGING TIME- 
REQUIREMENTS OF ASSIGNMENTS 


All of the procedures listed on the inquiry form to instructors 
as possible means for keeping assignments commensurate with 
the time available were checked as being in current use, besides 
which several others were cited. The commonest device ap- 
parently is the questioning of students as to the time-demands 

* The major portion of this paper was presented as a committee report to the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools, December 29, 1930. 
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of assigned work, which is employed in over half of the courses 
upon which reports were made. Personal experimenting and 
rough estimating are used in something less than half the cases, 
and the estimate based upon analysis in about one-fourth. 
Systematic student diaries fall next to the end of the list, and 
pure assumption foots it. Further methods mentioned scatter- 
ingly and in the following order of frequency are (1) reference 
to the experience of past years, (2) the scheduling of supervised 
study periods, and (3) the requiring of students’ time records for 
work on major assignments. Reliance in most courses is not 
upon one device but upon two or three, and in some upon four 
or more. 

The returns as epitomized above indicate that attention of 
some kind to the proper regulation of assignments is common. 
It is to be regretted, however, that certain of the methods of 
measuring stand as low on the list as they do. Personal experi- 
menting with procedures, for example, would seem likely not 
only to assure careful attention on the instructor’s part but to 
help him to put himself in the place of the student. Timing of 
his own reading and digesting of typical articles and chapters, 
and the rehearsing of the steps through which a beginner must 
pass in solving a problem, should serve to bring any teacher a 
little closer to the tasks of his class. To some extent the same 
can be said about the estimate based upon analysis of whatever 
is involved in an assignment. Systematic student diaries prob- 
ably deserve to be more widely utilized, particularly as opposed 
to the occasional inquiry to students regarding the time being 
put upon the work of a course. The general employment of the 
last-named device suggests that it is sometimes allowed to take 
the place of methods which call for greater effort on the teacher’s 
part but which are more reliable. The low credibility of the oc- 
casional inquiry is due to the fact that there is nothing system- 
atic about it, that it depends on memory and impressions, that 
it gives little chance for detachment, and that it is likely to 
represent the views of a section of a class which is small and 
undefined and which happens to be most vocal. Certainly it 
should not be substituted by the teacher for judgments which 
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he is qualified to make on the basis of his own experience and 
familiarity with the work. 

Obviously, the devices for measuring time-requirements are 
not applicable interchangeably and with uniform effectiveness 
to all types of assignment. There are some forms of work in 
which only the cruder ones can be used, such as rough estimate, 
occasional inquiries to students, and experience. This is true of 
problem-solving as it appears in courses in administration and 
book-selection, where the ends sought are conclusions based 
upon evaluation of books, or of situations, or of both. It is true 
in only less degree with the writing of papers and the compiling 
of bibliographies, where analyzed estimates and personal ex- 
perimenting are hardly practicable and where systematic diaries 
are likely to benefit only succeeding classes. Work of the exer- 
cise type, as found in courses in cataloguing and affiliated sub- 
jects, in courses in records and routines, and to some extent in 
courses in reference work and bibliography, is susceptible of 
gauging to some extent by all the methods reported, with the 
supervised laboratory system probably offering the highest pre- 
cision. In the case of readings all the devices would seem 
usable, besides which the development of increasingly accurate 
criteria touching reading speeds is to be anticipated. While 
existing studies of the psychology and habits of reading are for 
the most part pointed toward the teaching of reading and 
toward the improvement of reading methods rather than toward 
judging the time requirements of adults’ reading, some of them 
are suggestive as regards the amount of matter of various types 
that should normally be covered in a given time." Also, a slight 
but interesting investigation of college reading assignments by 
Pressey’ proposes tentatively a rate for reading and note-taking 

t W. S. Gray, Summary of investigations relating to reading (Chicago, 1925), especial- 
ly chap. xi, “Speed of silent reading.” 

W. S. Gray, “Summary of reading investigations,” Elementary school journal, 
XXVI (1925-26), 449-59, 507-18, 574-84, 662-73; XXVII (1926-27), 456-66, 495 
510; XXVIII (1927-28), 443-59, 496-510, 587-602; XXIX (1928-29), 443-57, 496-509; 
XXX (1929-30), 450-66, 496-508; XXXI (1930-31), 531-46, 592-606; XXXII 
(1931-32), 447-63, 510-20, 587-94. 


2 “Regarding the optimal reading load of university courses,” in S. L. Pressey and 
others, Research adventures in university teaching (Bloomington, Illinois, 1927), pp. 
119-22. Substance of this article appears also in School and society, XX (1928), 635-37. 
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by college students of twenty pages an hour for matter of 
ordinary difficulty in educational psychology. Such estimates 
might well be employed by library-school teachers for checking 
with the calculations they may themselves formulate after ap- 
plying personal experimentation and student testimony in the 
determination of reading rates. 

The rather common requirement that the written work of 
students be correct and even admirable in form implies a 
peculiar difficulty for library-school instructors, and one whose 
legitimacy can perhaps be challenged. There might seem to be 
an element of bad management in expecting the student who 
has spent several hours on a book selection problem to devote 
further hours to typing it. Professional education has to be 
recognized as containing some anomalies, however, and prob- 
ably this is one of them. It is therefore incumbent upon the 
library-school teacher to estimate not only the time necessary 
for the professional aspects of his assignments but for the inci- 
dental mechanical work, and to take account of both in decid- 
ing what and how extensive tasks to give. 


OF ASSIGNMENTS WITHIN COURSES 





ARTICULATION 


Corollary to the gauging of specific assignments is keep- 
ing their total in correspondence with the aggregate time 
available for a course. Supposedly, this aspect of the subject 
would seldom be overlooked, and the returns confirm the ex- 
pectation. However, a few cases are cited in which a major as- 
signment, quite appropriate as supplementing other forms of 
work, presumably could be performed only through encroach- 
ment upon students’ recreation or upon time properly at- 
tributable to other courses. Exceptional as this practice is, it is 
hard to defend, even though students may be ready to give 
extra time to a course, or colleagues to make adjustments for it. 
Each teacher should contrive to live within his means. 


CONSIDERATION OF STUDENTS’ CAPACITIES 

Inequalities in working speed among students, of course, con- 
front the instructor who seeks to adjust his assignment load 
systematically and evenly. The existence in every student group 
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of some central tendency in working speed gives warrant for aim- 
ing at this in the shaping of assignments, however; and the re- 
turns to the present inquiry seem to show almost unanimous 
effort to be guided by it. A very few instructors seek to suit 
assignments to students of maximum ability, one to those of 
minimum ability, and several conducting small classes meet the 
problem with individual assignments. 

Probably there is significance in the fact that several experi- 
enced teachers disclaim interest in fitting assignments to par- 
ticular working speed, one going so far as to say, “I should as 
soon think of adapting entrance examinations to my estimate 
of the ability of candidates to pass.” This analogy seems not 
wholly fair. It is one thing to apply relatively established meas- 
ures of the minimum educational equipment suitable in candi- 
dates for library work; a much broader assumption is involved 
in definitive conclusions as to what and how much of a given 
subject must be mastered by library-school students. Illustra- 
tions appropriate to this point appear in the absence through- 
out the profession of clear differentiation between the field of the 
training class and that of the library school; in the varying con- 
tent of library-school courses from school to school; and in the 
rather common feeling among instructors in reference work and 
bibliography that their courses are not allowed the time which 
the material demands. Since no definitions as to proper course 
content and curriculum content are generally accepted, and it 
being true that any course can be only an introduction to its 
subject, much is to be said for fitting not only assignments but 
course content to the performance powers and assimilative 
abilities of persons who qualify for admission to library schools. 
These powers and abilities are rather clearly understood; they 
constitute the efficient element in the situation; and they can- 
not be disregarded in practice. 


FLEXIBILITY IN QUANTITY REQUIREMENTS 
AFFECTING INDIVIDUALS 


In assignments consisting of several similar units and some 
repetition of points and illustrations from unit to unit, allow- 
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ance for differences in working speed may be easy and natural. 
An instructor in cataloguing, for example, may set out a num- 
ber of books for cataloguing, and upon receipt of the students’ 
cards be as well satisfied with the accomplishment shown by 
some who have worked upon two-thirds of the lot as by that of 
others who nominally have performed the full assignment. Such 
a possibility might not exist in a set of reference or bibliography 
problems, where many points were to be brought out and every 
question was essential. It certainly would not appear in the 
case of the single extensive problem in book-selection or adminis- 
tration, which would have to be finished in some form to be at 
all acceptable; here “completion is a factor of quality,” as one 
instructor put it, although obviously opinions as to what con- 
stituted completion might vary. The returns on the question 
under consideration reveal a preponderant disposition to hold 
classes as a whole to some set quantitative product, which 
means that, for the most part, it is the group and the common 
assignment, rather than the individual and his performance, 
which govern teachers’ consideration for working speed. The 


greatest departure from this appears, naturally, in the case of 
cataloguing. 


THE PART OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN EFFECTING 
FAIR AND EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT LOAD 


It has been said of some college instructors that they tended 
to teach as though their courses were the only ones being 
offered in their institutions. Whether or not there are such 
persons in library schools, it is obvious that the preparation of 
students for library work is a co-operative matter and that 
proper adjustment of student load is not only the duty of teach- 
ers but the concern of the management under which they hold 
appointment. Some assumption as to what the weekly total 
should be seems as reasonable for library-school students as for 
faculties, librarians, and workers in offices and in industry; and 
if there is such an assumption, measures for making it effective 
are corollary. For the 14 schools reporting, the total clock- 
hours per week expected of students is as given in Table I. 
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It should be stated that in the very brief array from which 
Table I was derived seven of the fifteen values were 45 hours. 
As qualifying the figures, at least one school officially states that 
its assignments in book-selection are calculated to encroach 
upon time which students would normally devote to reading on 
their own initiative. In any case the median falls somewhat 
above that generally used in the planning of library schedules. 
Perhaps this is permissible on the ground that students are 
working for themselves and are anxious to get the most possible 
out of the one or two years given to professional study; al- 
though it is relevant to inquire whether the readiness of stu- 


TABLE I 


DistrispuTION oF Tota CLocx Hours per WEEK 
AssuMED as Norma. Stupent Work Loap In 15 
Curricuta In 14 Liprary ScHoo ts 


Minimum.......... 
Lower quartile 
Median... 

Upper quartile 


Maximum 


dents to put in long hours and the corresponding eagerness of 
teachers to make students’ time profitable for them, do not in- 
dicate the desirability of a low rather than a high theoretical 
load. 

The components in the total weekly work load, namely, the 
clock-hours spent in class meetings and the clock-hours spent 
per class-hour in assignments, are of importance chiefly as they 
bear upon the weighting of courses and upon the relative 
emphasis on work in the classroom and work outside of it. This 
emphasis is pertinent to the present discussion only to the extent 
that inequable student loads may sometimes be traceable to 
maladjustments in it. If a given course is allotted a number of 
hours, in and out of class, inadequate for the material the in- 
structor thinks should be presented, the result may be assign- 
ments which contribute to making the total greater than that 
assumed by the school. If the institutional schedule calls for 
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the spending in class of time which could be put more profitably 
upon out-of-class work, the effect may be the same. In passing, 
it may be said that the concentration of interest and the free- 
dom of initiative which tend to be associated with second-year 
study suggest for second-year curricula a somewhat higher 
ratio of out-of-class work to class meetings than is customary 
in first-year programs. 

In all but one of the schools reporting, conferences of directors 
with instructors individually are relied upon, in part at least, 
as a means of keeping assignments in conformity with the time 
available for them. A majority also uses discussions in faculty 
meetings and occasional inquiries addressed to students. Al- 
most half the school heads examine instructors’ outlines more or 
less regularly, and slightly fewer ask students to keep system- 
atic diaries. None checked “‘pure assumption” as satisfying ad- 
ministrative interest in the quantity of assignments, although 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that assumption plays its 
part parallel with such actual measures for ascertaining condi- 
tions as have been mentioned. All the devices specified are lack- 
ing in precision and therefore in effectiveness, but they are 
probably as near adequacy as anything that school directors are 
at present warranted in attempting. After all, the instructor is 
the one whose knowledge and intimacy with the problem should 
best fit him to hold assignments in line with the time allowed 
him. The function of the administration mainly is to see that 
the basic assumptions, and the course weightings and the sched- 
ule, are favorable to proper load adjustments on the part of all 
members of the faculty; and then to keep staff members re- 
minded that their performance is being watched in this respect 
as in others. 

One device additional to those listed on the inquiry form was 
reported by two schools, namely, the registering at the school 
office of special assignments, impending quizzes, and similar 
concentrated requirements. As far as it goes this contributes to 
co-ordination, but its weaknesses should not be overlooked. In 
effect, it means that the individual instructor is asking the man- 
agement and his colleagues to make adjustments which would 
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not be necessary if he conducted his own course in such a way 
as to distribute the work evenly. It does not produce an orderly 
and balanced schedule and distribution of work, even though it 
may assure certain essential announcements and understand- 
ings. 

A final necessity subject to resources and administrative at- 
titude is the availability of problem material, particularly in 
connection with reference work and bibliography. In justice to 
both students and faculty, such deterrents to the economical 
performing and accurate measuring of assignments as may be 
due to the inaccessibility of tools should be eliminated as rapid- 
ly as possible. In one form or another this difficulty probably 
presents itself to all schools. Multiplying of copies is the effec- 
tive remedy, although it is not always feasible. Scheduling of 
assignment periods may relieve things to some extent; but it 
should not be of a kind to limit initiative, to prescribe pro- 
cedures, or to introduce time-pressure where deliberation is 
essential. 


WHAT LIES BEHIND THE STUDENT LOAD PROBLEM 


Viewed historically, there is greater warrant for calling atten- 
tion to the subject of student load than might appear so far in 
this paper. Whatever may be the conditions today, library 
schools in their early years built up reputations for laxity in ad- 
justing student work with regard to quantity, evenness, and 
maximum effectiveness. Generations of former students from 
many schools would bear witness, the writer believes, to the 
prevalence of this fault. There could be cited repeatedly the 
teacher who, although able and excellent, conducted his course 
as though it was entitled to be a first charge upon students’ 
time, and whose excesses could not be compensated for even by 
the indulgence of amiable colleagues; the teacher who, regard- 
less of hours available, aimed to comprehend in his course every- 
thing that it might be desirable for students to know upon his 
subject; the teacher who intended to plan reasonably but who 
lacked imagination, or precision, or both, in estimating how 
long it would take students of average speed to perform assign- 
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ments; the administration oblivious to the need of scrutinizing 
student programs, or content to leave their adjustment to 
chance; and the consequent tenseness, periods of congestion, 
and occasional breakdowns among both students and faculty 
members. The classic example of inordinate requirement per- 
haps is the course (not curriculum) in children’s literature, in 
which there is said to have been expected the reading of 150 
titles, including the King James version of the Bible. Excessive 
zeal, instructional and institutional inexperience, and want of 
attention and imagination are sufficient to explain many of the 
shortcomings cited. It is only fair to say that the classes ad- 
mitted to library schools in the early days were such as made 
planning difficult. More markedly than is the case now, their 
members differed in age, education, experience, and professional 
background. Many came with preparation of an informal na- 
ture which, however good, had taught them little as to methods 
of study or of systematic procedure in organizing their work. 
Also, it should be recognized that much of the maladroitness in 
the making of assignments in the early library schools was due 
to the heavy dependence upon instructors who were primarily 
practicing librarians and who were unequipped or unwilling to 
give time and thought to the technique of teaching. 


CONDITIONS TODAY 


The section of this study devoted to actual students’ pro- 
grams today suggests that the problem still has more than his- 
torical relevance. In the call for time records it was stipulated 
that data were desired from full-time students only, that a re- 
port covering two weeks was requested from each student par- 
ticipating, and that the period chosen should contain no school 
holidays or other schedule irregularities. For the purposes of 
this paper total records only were considered, as contrasted 
with data showing time spent on individual courses; and since 
the weight of assignments and programs rather than the content 
of curricula is at issue, all work required and/or credited for 
graduation was counted, even when associated with courses of 
character not ordinarily comprised in library-school offerings. 
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In a few instances the computations include courses which, al- 
though presumably not required, seemed to be encouraged by 
the school administration or to constitute part of a normal and 
controlled load. The few figures received from second-year stu- 
dents were not employed, as the groups of such students are 


TABLE II 


DistrispuTIon oF Totat CLockx-Hours per WEEK Spent IN ScHoot Work 
As SHown By Recorps REPRESENTING 1,467 STUDENT-WEEKS 
in 18 Liprary ScHOOLS 


| } 
School | Minimum | Lower Quartile | Median | Upper Quartile | Maximum 


93 41.50 
07 42.26 40 
3.11 | 42.50 } 45.55 
48 42.5 47-57 
§3 | 44. 49.5 
74 | 44.92 > 
62 46.25 
> 86 


16 


All schools 





small and their conditions of work such as to call for separate 
consideration. Two outright assumptions were made in the 
gathering and interpreting of the figures, namely, that time 
records kept by professional students might be accepted as trust- 
worthy, and that enough records might be anticipated and were 
received largely to neutralize possible distortions incident to 
study of a brief period. 

The data in and behind the summaries in Table II are suscep- 
tible of extended analysis, and not only verify general observa- 
tion but suggest new questions. For example, time requirements 
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apparently differ materially from school to school, and this more 
notably than might be gathered from Table I; it would be of 
interest to explore whether, school by school, as well as indi- 
vidual by individual, correlation could be discerned between 
time spent and results attained. Again, the smoothness of a 
program is confirmed as hinging not only upon careful planning 
but upon uniformity in students’ working speeds; and since 
such uniformity itself depends in part upon the degree to which 
the members of a class approximate a single standard in prepa- 
ration and experience, the conditions of library-school admis- 
sions are involved. And it is cardinal to the present discussion 
to question the hypothesis, too easily accepted by faculties and 
urged in the interpretation of time-records, that the occurrence 
in a school program of periods of abnormally concentrated or 
abnormally light work is an inevitable and necessary thing. 
Most germane at the moment, however, is the evidence of pre- 
scribed loads greater than are common in library work and in 
well-organized industry, the distribution being fairly convincing 
as to the operation, in producing heavy weeks, of something 
more than students’ interest and assiduity. 


THE STUDENT LOAD IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES GENERALLY 

It would be of passing interest to ascertain how far other 
institutions of higher and professional education have exhibited 
the weaknesses above mentioned as common in library schools, 
but it is apparent that very little literature on the general sub- 
ject of student load has appeared. The study of closest rele- 
vance is that by Reeves and Russell," who concluded that 
courses, instructors, and institutions differ widely in work-time 
requirements, that small classes are likely to be more heavily 
loaded than large ones, that one-hour courses incline to call for 
more work per credit hour than three-hour or four-hour courses, 
that loads tend to increase in progression from Freshman to 
Senior status in college, that the average student weekly work 


* FW. Reeves and J. D. Russell, ““Students’ working load,” Fournal of higher educa- 


tion, I (1930), 85-go. 
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load for six institutions reporting was about 42 hours, and that 
in the colleges considered the drift is for the amount of work 
done per credit point to fall below the customarily assumed 3 
hours. The last cited of these findings substantiates records 
taken in recent years at Mount Holyoke," Vassar,? and the Uni- 
versity of Idaho,’ all of which are relieving and even disillusion- 
ing as to the burden carried by college students. Qualifying 
Reeves and Russell’s conclusions about total load, investiga- 
tions made by Andrews‘ at the North Carolina College for 
Women in 1926 and 1929 seem to indicate a decrease in the 
hours devoted to curricular activities in that institution from 
Freshman to Senior year. Jones and Ruch,’ in a consideration 
of the subject as it affects college students, gave as their results 
the observations that inferior students ordinarily study more 
hours than abler ones, that the amount of work done is com- 
monly determined by what is necessary in order to remain in 
college, and that the time devoted to study is a smaller factor 
in achievement than in mental ability. The foregoing findings 
are recited as indicating phases of the subject rather than as 


having in themselves any great significance for library schools, 
or even as suggesting lines of specific investigation in library 
schools. 


REMEDIES AND SOLUTIONS 


The main point at issue, namely, that assignments in library 
schools have been traditionally unsystematic and often ill- 
suited to the hours available and to the assimilative power of 
students, can hardly be questioned. While time and a rectified 
professional perspective are undoubtedly working on the side of 


* Alzada Comstock, “Time and the college girl,” School and society, XXI (1925), 
326-27. 

?R. G. Hutchinson and M. H. Connard, “What's in a college week,” idid., XXIV 
(1926), 768-72. 

3A. G. Goldsmith and C. C. Crawford, “How college students spend their time,” 
ibid., XX VII (1928), 399-402. 

4M. G. Andrews, “A time questionnaire study,” Personnel journal, 1X (1930), 72-7° 

5 Lonzo Jones and G. M. Ruch, “Achievement as affected by amount of time spent 
in study,” National Society for the Study of Education: Twenty-seventh yearbook (1928), 


Pp. 131-34. 
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remedy, it seems clear that the faculties are not yet wholly out 
of the woods. The data covering assumptions and actual rec- 
ords set forth in Tables I and II, respectively, are fairly con- 
clusive as to this: besides which one school in an independent 
1-week time record discovered that more work was being re- 
quired than was intended, while another in a distinct 2-week 
record found that the time demands for the period were some- 
what below normal. The path of certainty for the schools would 
seem to lie in definite, well-advised assumptions regarding the 
proper theoretical weight of the student work load, and in 
rigorous adherence to these. On the mechanical side this would 
mean not only official acceptance of some reasonable weekly 
total, as already partly in effect and comparable to the practice 
with library staffs; but actual limiting of each course or credit- 
point to its share of the total. The problem of course lies chiefly 
in the application; and it might be wholesome for the recogni- 
tion to become established that the instructor who is unable to 
gauge approximately the time requirements of an assignment 
falls short in technique, and that the instructor who over as- 
signs or who distributes his assignments unevenly is not only 
unfair to students and colleagues but jeopardizes whatever 
balance the school program may possess. In so far as there is 
failure in application, whatever the cause, students are deprived 
of fair opportunity to do their part in the budgeting of time, 
since, unless they can know what to expect from the various 
sources of assignment, it is impossible for them to plan intelli- 
gently. Those schools and instructors who report that courses 
carry no definite time-requirements but that students are 
expected to manage their work for themselves are in an unten- 
able position, providing they have told the whole truth, for 
they are evading an essential problem of school administration. 
Fundamentally, the question here is how students can be re- 
quired to organize and interpret effectively work which has not 
been planned with adequate care by those best qualified to give 
it appropriate balance and perspective; and how, in the absence 
of examples of good management in the library school, gradu- 
ates can be expected to exhibit familiarity with its principles in 
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the library field thereafter. It is not enough on the schools’ part 
to sense quickly the overload or the underload. Important as is 
such alertness to student conditions, good planning requires that 
possible maladjustments be anticipated and prevented. 

Since the problem is not wholly a mechanical one, another 
word regarding course content and curriculum content is in 
order. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that before many 
years have passed some agency will have framed recommenda- 
tions as to what and how much ground library schools ought to 
cover. Until that is done, faculties will continue to be at some 
disadvantage in outlining and executing programs which shall 
be correct as to matter, length, concentration, and emphasis. 
In the meantime the building of curricula and courses with 
measured, moderate, and equable student load as a first prin- 
ciple is defensible. That is, in the absence of complete and 
definitive criteria it is reasonable to lean heavily upon known 
facts as to human working capacity and upon acknowledged 
principles affecting individual and group morale. The aim 
should be to compose courses not only in such a way as to 
obviate congestion and panic but so as to permit the serving 
of readily assimilable rather than large portions, and so as to 
leave leisure for the imagination of the student to play upon the 
material presented; and finally to bring classes to the close of 
the year with a sense of having done not too superficially the 
work undertaken, and with the vigor and enthusiasm necessary 
for effective effort in the library field. 

The building of courses as suggested looks toward the preven- 
tion of improper student work loads through removing the 
reasons for them and the pressure that often has induced them. 
This and the mechanical adjustments previously discussed 
should not be insuperably more difficult than the planning and 
executing of a fair and efficient library schedule, nor beyond the 
powers of faculties which are co-operative and attentive to the 
matter. 

Ernest J. REEcE 


ScHoot or Liprary SERVICE 
Co._umBia UNIVERSITY 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
CommITTEE ON StuDEnT Loap 
INQUIRY REGARDING COURSE ASSIGNMENTS 
(One of these sheets to be filled out by each instructor for 
each of his courses) 


. Course (title and catalogue number). 
. Check to show methods you use to keep assignments made in connection 
with class-hours commensurate with the out-of-class work-hours assumed 
by the school program to be available for each class-hour, e.g., 
Rough estimate. 
Estimate based on analysis. 
Personal experimenting with the procedures involved in assignments. 
Occasional inquiries to students as to time being required by assignments. 
Systematic diaries kept by students to record time required for assign- 
ments. 
Pure assumption. 
Other. 
. If visits, or term papers, or other major assignments are required, do you 
adjust daily assignments so that both forms of work can be accomplished 
within the total work-hours which the number of class-hours indicates, 


according to the school program, to be available for out-of-class work? 
. If you make no such adjustment as suggested in question 3, are students 
expected to draw upon their recreation time for visits and for work on term 


papers or other major assignments? 
. In determining length of assignments, do you aim to fit them to the 
capacities of students whose speed of working is minimum, average, or 
maximum? 
. If your assignments are customarily of a kind in which the completion of 
a given quantity of problems or exercises by each student might reasonably 
be expected, do you insist upon completion or do you grade mainly upon 
quality? 

(Signature of instructor) 

(Name of school) 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
ComMITTEE ON StuDENT Loap 


INQUIRY REGARDING RELATION OF COURSE 
ASSIGNMENTS TO SCHOOL PROGRAM 


(One of these sheets to be filled out by an executive 
officer at each school) 


1. What total number of clock-hours per week does your school assume as the 
normal student work load? 

2. How many clock-hours per week does each student spend in class meetings? 

. How many clock-hours of out-of-class work is each student assumed to do 

in connection with each class hour? 

4. Check to show means used to ascertain whether the assignments of indi- 
vidual instructors conform regularly to the understanding about the out- 
of-class work-hours claimable per class-hour; and to correct cases in which 
they are customarily either unduly light or so heavy as to make dispro- 
portionate demands upon students’ time or to encroach upon the assign- 
ment time properly to be credited to other courses, e.g., 

Discussions in faculty meetings. 
Conferences with instructors individually. 
Examination of outlines, syllabi, or assignment sheets used by in- 


ww 


structors. 

Occasional inquiries to students as to time being required by assign- 
ments. 

Systematic diaries kept by students to record time required for assign- 
ments. 

Pure assumption. 


Other. 
(Signature of executive officer) 
(Name of school) 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
ComMiITTEE on StuDENT Loap 
STUDENT’S WEEKLY TIME RECORDS 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Left section: In the block for each hour write the number of the course on 
which the hour was spent. (If school does not number courses, use abbrevia- 
tions and explain these on back of sheet.) In making the record, include class 
meetings, preparation, problems, laboratory work, visits, and all other forms 
of course activity. In case of hours spent in class meetings, bracket the num- 
bers. To record fractions of hours, divide the blocks into proportionate sec- 
tions. Give total hours worked each day at foot of that day’s column, and 
grand total for week at foot of column between sections. 
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Right section: Write course numbers in the first column, and give total 
hours of work for each course for the week in the second column, with grand 
total at foot. 

Both sections: The two grand totals should be the same. Write with a 


pencil. 
EXAMPLES 
Sun. | Mon. Tu. Wed. | Thur. Fri. Sat. Course | Hours 
o-g [16] 325 [16] I! [16] 3 | 
g 16 [25] [25] 16 | 16 
ACTUAL RECORD, WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, ———— ———, 1931 
= ~~ ——— a — on ~— - J 
Sur Mon. Tu Wed. Thur. Fri Sat. Course | Hours | 
7 ‘ a i Hee eae —__—| 
«© | 
} 
y 
I 
11-12 | 
12 I 
2 3 
5 4 
— ‘a . - 
4 5 
s- 6 | 
a 
3 , 
9-1 
IO-I!I 
Fs 
Totals 
Name of school Name of student 














THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LIBRARY BUDGET 


NDER the pressure of the newer educational move- 

ments a rapid development of library facilities is being 

forced upon American colleges. The writers have 
shown in a preceding article that, if the college library of the 
future is to serve the needs of students adequately, it must be- 
come the center of academic activities.’ Because of the demands 
for increased support for the library which this movement en- 
tails, and because of the financial limitations under which most 
colleges operate, the development of effective methods of ad- 
ministering the library budget is imperative. 

The question of the library budget was given careful investi- 
gation in connection with a recent survey of liberal arts colleges 
in which the writers participated.? The group of thirty-five in- 
stitutions included in the study is thoroughly typical of Ameri- 
can colleges, representing a wide range in size, wealth, and 
excellence of program. Although the great majority of the col- 
leges studied are in the Central West, information was gathered 
from institutions located in twenty-two different states. All the 
data are based on information gathered by personal visits in 
either the year 1928-29 or the year 1929-30. The studies re- 
lated to financial matters are based upon a painstaking analysis 
of the accounts in the business offices of the institutions. 


THE AMOUNT OF EXPENDITURES FOR THE LIBRARY 


Investigation as to the amount of expenditures for the library 
in the various colleges included in this study showed that the 


* For an extended discussion, see F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, “The Relation 
of the college library to recent movements in higher education,” Library quarterly, | 
(1931), 57-66. 

2 Reeves, Russell, Gregg, Brumbaugh, and Blauch, The Liberal arts college, based 
upon surveys of thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist Episcopal church (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932). Professor W. M. Randall participated in the survey 
and aided in the collection and interpretation of the material on libraries. 
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median annual expenditure per student for this purpose is 
$12.25. Institutions holding the highest type of accreditation, 
i.e., those on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities, spend notably more per student ($14.21) than is 
spent by institutions not on the approved list ($9.03). The 
typical sum spent for library services is 43-5 per cent of the 
entire educational expenditure. 

There seems to be no hard and fast rule, however, as to the 
optimum proportion of the total educational expenditures of a 
college to be allotted to the library. The size of the educational 
budget per student and the efficiency, of management both 
vitally affect the proportion that should go for the support of 
the library. The size of the enrolment, since it affects the num- 
ber of books needed, and particularly the number of duplicate 
copies required, probably also affects the extent of the library 
appropriations. Some colleges obtain very satisfactory library 
service for a percentage of the total educational budget smaller 
than the typical amount mentioned above, while in other in- 
stitutions the use of a larger percentage than that normally de- 
voted to the library is not resulting in satisfactory library 
service. There is, nevertheless, a high correlation between the 
total amount of the educational budget and the total amount of 


the library budget. 


WHO SHALL MAKE DEPARTMENTAL ALLOTMENTS IN 
THE LIBRARY BUDGET? 


In almost all the colleges surveyed the budget for new books, 
or at least a portion of it, is allotted among the various aca- 
demic departments. Only two or three follow the plan of not 
making any specific departmental appropriation. One of these 
is a small institution with such meager resources for the pur- 
chase of new books that the problem of departmental appropria- 
tion is relatively unimportant. 

Assuming that the budget for new books will be apportioned 
among the departments, the administration faces the question 
as to who shall make this allotment. Finally, of course, this re- 
sponsibility must rest with the chief budgetary officer, who is 
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usually the president. In one college in the group studied it was 
found that departmental appropriations for library books were 
determined by the business officer. The distribution of funds in 
this case was so unsatisfactory as to lead to the conclusion that 
it is undesirable to assign this function to the business officer; 
the one who is in final charge of the academic policies of the 
institution, that is, the president, is the officer who can best be 
expected to assume final responsibility for this function. 

It seems advisable to secure from the academic departments 
themselves the first estimate for the funds needed, since the 
departments are in a position to know what books are needed 
in their respective fields. If, as is often the case, the instruc- 
tional staffs of some departments are not capable of indicating 
their library needs, the college administration probably should 
assume responsibility either for educating these less capable 
department heads so that they may make more intelligent re- 
quests for book budgets or else for replacing them with a more 
suitably qualified personnel. The librarian may well be in- 
structed to advise and consult with departments regarding their 
library needs at the time of making the budget estimates. The 
requests for budget appropriations for new books may well 
originate with the several departments, subject to the advice of 
the librarian. 

After the departmental estimates have been set up, there still 
remains the task of co-ordinating these budget requests. Al- 
most always the total of the requests is larger than the expendi- 
ture which the available or anticipated funds will permit. It is 
therefore necessary to determine what departments shall re- 
ceive less than their requested appropriations, and the amounts 
by which each department’s requests shall be reduced. This 
task of co-ordinating the departmental requests usually falls to 
the chief budgetary officer, the president of the institution. 
Most presidents are willing to confess their own lack of profes- 
sional competence to pass upon the relative merits of the several 
requests, and under such circumstances find it advisable to seek 
and follow the advice of the librarian. It is doubtful if a satis- 
factory budget can be constructed without considerable advice 
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from the librarian, since this officer is in a peculiarly suitable 
position to take into account the various factors to be considered 
in allotting departmental budgets for new books. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN MAKING DEPARTMENTAL 
ALLOTMENTS FOR LIBRARY BOOKS 


In a large number of the colleges the distribution of the 
budget for new books among the various academic departments 
has been poorly planned. A surprisingly large number of insti- 
tutions solve the problem by allotting the same amount, per- 
haps $50 or $100, to each department. This system is defended 
on the ground that it promotes peace and harmony among the 
departments, no department being able to prove that it has 
been discriminated against in the distribution of funds. Under 
this plan it is typical, however, to find some departments which 
are definitely deprived of the books they need, while each year 
other departments do not require the entire amounts of their 
appropriations for new books. Whether or not it preserves de- 
partmental peace and harmony, the flat-sum method of ap- 
propriation does not contribute to the building of a strong li- 
brary collection. 

In two of the colleges surveyed there are special endowments 
for the purchase of books in certain departments. In one ex- 
treme case there are thirty special endowments, the income of 
each being restricted to the purchase of a particular class of 
books. While a permanent endowment for the support of the 
library is very desirable, minute restriction as to the class of 
books which may be purchased seems unwise, since it tends to 
distort the growth of the library and makes it difficult to con- 
struct a library budget that gives a satisfactory allotment to 
each field of learning. 

The development of a satisfactory distribution of book funds 
among departments is actually a rather complicated matter. 
There are at least six important factors to be taken into account 
in allocating funds for new books to departments. 

The first of these is the enrolment of students in the classes of 
the department. The departments with relatively large student 
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registrations will need more funds for new books, particular- 
ly for duplicate copies, than will the departments with smaller 
enrolments. The factor of departmental enrolment is probably 
one of the least important determinants, however, despite the 
fact that in many colleges it is given great weight in setting up 
department appropriations in the library budget. 

The second factor is the relative amount of use of library 
materials by the department. The departments of history, eco- 
nomics, and education may be mentioned as examples of those 
making large use of the library. Other departments, such as 
mathematics and ancient languages, usually do not make as 
liberal use of library materials as the various social sciences, 
although this is a matter which varies with the college. The 
extent to which students use the library is to no small degree 
dependent on the efficiency of the instructors; a teacher who 
does not demand considerable work in the library from his stu- 
dents probably lacks something in energy and effectiveness. As 
a criterion for the allocation of the book budget among depart- 
ments, this relative use of library materials, therefore, is clearly 
a factor entirely distinct from the first one mentioned, the en- 
rolments in the departments. The only way by which account 
may be taken of the relative use of books is through keeping 
accurate circulation records by classes of books. 

The third factor to be considered is the amount of new ma- 
terial being published in the several fields. A glance at pub- 
lishers’ lists will show that in certain subjects there is a large 
amount of new material, while in others the new publications 
are few and far between. If the college library is to be kept up 
to date, it is necessary to buy everything of importance as 
rapidly as it is published. To do this will clearly demand much 
larger appropriations to some fields of study than to others. 
This third factor is usually closely associated with the second; 
in other words, the departments which make relatively large 
use of library materials are usually those in which there are 
large numbers of new books being published annually. This 
combination intensifies the need for relatively large appropria- 
tions to such departments. 
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The fourth factor to be taken into account is the relative cost 
of books per volume unit in the various fields. In the sciences, 
for example, books are comparatively expensive, while in Eng- 
lish literature and modern foreign languages the average cost is ! 
not nearly so great. Since the volume, rather than the dollar © 
of invested value, is the unit of library statistics, it follows that 
appropriations should be distributed so as to equalize somewhat 
the varying cost per volume of books in different fields. 

The fifth factor to be considered in allocating the funds for 
the purchase of new books is the existing condition of the library 
collections in the several fields. If the library as a whole is not 
well rounded, the departments in which the book resources are 
weak should be allotted relatively large funds until they have 
built up their collections. The problem of deciding what the 
various sections of the library should contain is a difficult one. 
Possibly the publication of the Carnegie check-lists will aid the 
colleges substantially in determining what sections of their 
libraries need strengthening, by furnishing a standard list 
against which library collections may be checked. 

A sixth factor to be considered in allotting funds for books to 
departments is the needs of instructors who are new to the 
institution. A teacher who is just joining the faculty will usual- 
ly find that the library lacks several titles which he considers 
important for the use of his classes. Probably his predecessor 
has not considered these titles important, using, instead, other 
books which the new instructor will use scarcely at all. Under 
such circumstances it seems wise to count definitely on making 
a larger appropriation for the first year of service of a new 
instructor than during the subsequent years. This is especially 
true in regard to the one- or two-professor departments typical 
of the smaller colleges. 

A review of the six factors which should be taken into ac- 
count in allotting funds for new books to various departments 
shows how complex the problem is. Clearly, no cut-and-dried 
formula, applicable alike to all institutions, can be expected to 
work satisfactorily. Two of the factors—the amount of new ma- 
terial coming out in the several fields, and the cost of books per 
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volume unit in the several subjects—can well be reduced to a 
constant which is valid for all colleges alike. Another factor, 
the enrolments in the respective departments, can be reduced 
to statistical terms; and the keeping of adequate circulation 
statistics will yield valuable data on the relative use of library 
materials by the several departments. The last two factors 
discussed—the existing condition of the library collection, and 
the needs of new instructors—require individual attention in 
each college. 

A matter that complicates still further the allocation of book 
funds to departments is the fact that colleges are utterly lack- 
ing in uniformity in their departmental organization. In some 
colleges there are practically as many “departments” as there 
are instructors, while in others a department includes a con- 
siderable aggregation of courses and consists of a large group of 
teachers. In the group of colleges related to the Methodist 
Episcopal church, which have recently been surveyed, the num- 
ber of departments maintained in each institution ranges from 
eleven to twenty-eight. There is no common pattern for the 
organization of the various fields of study into departments. 
For example, in these thirty-five colleges the field of English 
language and literature, including public speaking, is organized 
under departments with fourteen different names, most of 
which represent real differences in the grouping of studies in 
this field. In foreign languages there are twenty-two different 
departmental names, and in the sciences twenty-one different 
departmental names. Furthermore, these departmental group- 
ings do not correspond closely in detail to the systems used in 
classifying library books. Because of the individual peculiari- 
ties of the departmental organization in each college, the mak- 
ing of any general rule for departmental allocations of library 
books becomes a very difficult, if not an impossible, task. 


PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL BUDGET FOR LIBRARY BOOKS 
THAT SHOULD BE EXPENDED BY THE LIBRARIAN 


Another question in the administration of the library budget 
relates to the proportion of the total budget for new books to be 
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allocated to departments or left subject to the discretion of the 
librarian. As has already been pointed out, one or two of the 
colleges studied put their entire budget for new books at the 
disposal of the librarian, making no allocation whatsoever to 
departments. In practically all of the colleges the librarian is 
given some appropriation for the purchase of general books and 
periodicals, i.e., those which are needed by the library but do 
not fall within the peculiar province of any one department. In 
some of the colleges the librarian is given a budget which is large 
enough to supplement the appropriations to departments which 
run short of library funds. If the college has a competent 
librarian, this last plan seems very desirable. Given a com- 
petent librarian, the ideal plan would probably be to place just 
as large a proportion of the fund as possible at the disposal of 
this officer. 


SHOULD THE DEPARTMENTAL ALLOTMENT BE CONSIDERED 
A PART OF THE DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OR AS 
A PART OF THE LIBRARY BUDGET? 

A final problem relates to whether the funds allotted for the 
purchase of new books for the several departments shall be con- 
sidered a part of the departmental budget or a part of the li- 
brary budget. The parallel outlines presented herewith indicate 
the organization of budget items as they appear in the two 
plans. 

The distinction between the two plans is important because 
of its bearing upon the treatment of departmental requests for 
the purchase of new books. If the budget is considered a de- 
partmental affair, then under the usual budgetary procedure 
the department would be permitted to expend the funds al- 
lotted to it for books in any manner it sees fit, without any 
check as to the appropriateness of the books purchased. On the 
other hand, if the budget is, first of all, a /israry budget, then 
the departmental orders would come in as requests to the li- 
brary, and the library administration would pass on the ap- 
propriateness of the books requisitioned. The librarian, more- 
over, would then be responsible for seeing that departments do 
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not overspend their budgets, a responsibility which under the 
departmental budget plan belongs to the business manager of 
the college rather than to the librarian. Of course, under the 
library budget plan the librarian will depend upon the business 


ORGANIZATION OF BUDGET ITEMS 


UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL 
Bupcet PLAN 

I. Departmental expenses 

A. Ancient languages 
Instructional salaries 
Supplies and equipment 
Library books 


Instructional salaries 


UnpDER THE LiBRARY BupDGE1 
PLAN 


. Departmental expenses 


A. Ancient languages 
1. Instructional salaries 
2. Supplies and equipment 


B. Biology 


1. Instructional salaries 


. Supplies and equipment 2. Supplies and equipment 
3. Library books 
C. Bible 
Etc., with other departments 


R. 
Be 
, 
2, 
. Biology 
Be 


C. Bible 


Etc., with other departments 


. Library 
A. Salaries of library staff 
B. New books 
1. Selected by the librarian 
C. Bindings 2. Selected by department 
D. Supplies a) Ancient languages 
Etc. 4) Biology 
c) Bible 
Etc. 
C. Bindings 
D. Supplies 
Etc. 


. Library 
A. Salaries of library staff 
B. New books (only those se- 
lected by the librarian) 


officer of the college for the actual bookkeeping and for fre- 
quent reports as to the status of the budget allotted for the 
purchase of new books. 

In the colleges that have been surveyed, the plan of having 
the budget for new books considered as a library budget seems 
to be working more satisfactorily than the departmental plan. 
The necessity for obtaining a co-ordinated view of the library 
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budget as a whole almost forces a centralized administration of 
the budget for new books, even though the various units of the 
budget may have been based upon estimates made originally 
by the several academic departments. If the plan of consider- 
ing the appropriation for books as a part of the library budget 
is adopted, it becomes necessary to safeguard the integrity of 
the departmental allotment and to insure the departments 
reasonable freedom in requisitioning books according to their 
needs up to the limits of the amounts allotted them. A com- 
petent librarian may be expected to suggest to departments the 
purchase of important books that have been overlooked in de- 
partmental orders. 


SUMMARY 


Data gathered in connection with a recently completed 
program of survey among thirty-five colleges related to the 
Methodist Episcopal church show a wide range in the amounts 
expended for library purposes per student in the institutions 
surveyed. It appears, however, that there is a high correlation 
between the total educational budget and the total library 
budget, the typical sum expended for library service amount- 
ing to from 4} to § per cent of the entire educational expendi- 
ture for the college. 

The most satisfactory budget procedure seems to be for the 
president to make departmental allotments for book purchases 
upon the original request of the departments and with the ad- 
vice of the librarian. 

A satisfactory distribution of book funds to the various de- 
partments must take into account: (1) the departmental enrol- 
ments; (2) the relative use of library facilities by different de- 
partments; (3) the extent of new publications in the various 
fields; (4) the relative cost per volume of books in the several 
fields; (5) the existing collections in each field already in the 
library; and (6) the needs of new instructors. The lack of uni- 
formity among colleges in the organization of departments is a 
factor which further complicates the problem of determining de- 
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partmental allotments. The proportion of the total budget to 
be left subject to use at the discretion of the librarian, assuming 
the librarian to be competent, should probably be as large as 
possible. 

The plan of having the budget for new books considered as a 
part of the library budget seems to be working more satisfac- 
torily than that of regarding it as part of the departmental 
budget in the colleges surveyed. However, reasonable freedom 
in requisitioning needed books should be insured to the depart- 
ments under this plan. 

FLoyp W. REEvEs 
Joun Date Russeti 


University or Cuicaco 





FOUR GREAT LIBRARIES OF 
MEDIEVAL BAGHDAD 


MONG the glories of Baghdad during the days of the 
Abbasids were its exceptionally fine libraries. Many 
of the caliphs of that line were patrons of learning and 

delighted in collecting ancient and contemporary literature. 
Before their time some of the princes of the Umayyad dynasty 
had begun to gather and translate Greek scientific literature. 
Khalid Ibn Yazid, for example, cultivated Greek and Coptic 
studies on alchemy and medicine and founded what was prob- 
ably the first public library among the Arabs.’ But the Abba- 
sids were the first to foster Greek learning on a large scale; and 
Al Mansir, the founder of Baghdad, was one of its first patrons. 
This enthusiasm for the products of older cultures grew and 
expanded to include also works of Persian and Indian sources. 
Scholars were employed to gather, copy, translate, and com- 
ment on all sorts of literature from any and all sources. Much 
of Greek learning came through Syriac translations, and thereby 
Arabic savants familiarized themselves with Christian scholar- 
ship. Learning, in a sense, may be said to have become fashion- 
able at court; and viziers and other associates of the caliphs fol- 
lowed their examples and supported scholars and literary men, 
whom they drew to them. Poets and learned men delighted to 
gather about their patrons to read and discuss. These groups 
in some cases, as will be seen in that of the coterie of Sabir 
Ibn Ardashir, developed into academies. 

It is only natural that libraries, small and large, were soon 
being collected. Many of them were private collections in- 
tended only for the use of the owners and their immediate 
friends, but the libraries of the caliphs and other officials soon 
took on a public or a semi-public character. Books which were 
painstakingly copied and purchased at great expense were 

* Yakit, Biographical dictionary, “Gibb series,” IV, 165 ff.; Encyclopedia of Islam 


article “Kitabkhana,” p- 1045. 
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worthy of preservation; and their possessors bequeathed them 
to mosques, shrines, or schools where they could be properly 
cared for and made accessible to scholars for ages to come. Pro- 
fessors of colleges quite frequently gave their own works and 
private libraries to their respective institutions. Books are often 
mentioned among the wagfs or pious bequests made in per- 
petuity by scholars and men of wealth. This was one way in 
which writers could make sure that their works would not be 
lost. They often willed their books either to the people of learn- 
ing or to Muslims in general.\ Yakit, author of the celebrated 
geographical and biographical dictionaries, on his death in 1229, 
left his books as wagf to the Zaidi shrine on Dinar Street in 
Baghdad.‘ On the other hand, one irate old scholar, Abu 
Haiyan al Tawhidi, indignant at lack of attention which he felt 
was due him from the people of Baghdad, burned his books 
shortly before his death, thereby proclaiming that he deemed 
his fellow-citizens incapable of appreciating true learning.’ 

The nature of the collections, of course, then as now, varied 
with the interests of their owners. In general, one gathers the 
impression that the earlier great libraries and the private collec- 
tions, often of courtiers who were interested in polite literature 
as well as in more weighty works, were rich and exceedingly 
varied. Later the large libraries were chiefly in mosques and 
theological schools, and their collections were more restricted 
to books dealing chiefly with Quranic exegesis, theology, and 
canon law. Frequently this broadened out to include works on 
geography, history, philology, and other subjects necessary to 
the understanding of the strictly religious studies. Every library 
seems to have contained many beautifully written copies of the 
Quran. 

This article describes four of the great libraries of Baghdad 
and the institutions which housed them. The earliest is that of 
the famous Al Mamin, who was caliph from 813 to 833. An- 
other was established by Sabir Ibn Ardashir in gg1 or 993 for 
the literary men and scholars who frequented his academy. Un- 
fortunately, it was plundered and burned by the Seljuks about 

* Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wistenfeld; Gottingen, 1835—), No. 800, p. 17. 

* Yakit, op. cit., V, 386. 
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seventy years later. It is a good example of the sort of library 
built up out of the needs and interests of a literary society. The 
last two are examples of madrasa or theological college libraries. 
The Nizamiyah was founded by the Persian Nizam al Mulk, who 
was vizier of two early Seljuk sultans. It continued undis- 
turbed after the coming of the Mongols in 1258. The Mustan- 
siriyah madrasa, which owned an exceedingly rich library, was 
the foundation of Al Mustansir, the second last Abbasid caliph, 
who died in 1242. This was the last great edifice built by the 
caliphs of Baghdad. 

Probably the most interesting aspect of these libraries is the 
important place they held in the cultural life of the time. They 
were no musty storehouses where books lay seldom used and at 
the mercy of ignorant attendants. Instead, one sees them as 
centers in which assembled literary men and learned doctors. 
Books were gathered by men who loved them, and were in con- 
stant use by scholars and eager students. These libraries were 
busy places. The librarians, frequently men noted for their at- 
tainments in many fields, went out or sent others to gather 
rare and precious books which, if necessary, were copied and 
translated into Arabic. The position of librarian in Muslim 
lands during the medieval ages must have been an honorable 
one, for in these four libraries, as in others, it was often filled 
by great scholars, chosen apparently for their knowledge of 
books. They were figures important in the society of their times 
and often at court, members, rather than mere servants, of the 
cultured and learned groups which gathered in the libraries. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE CALIPH AL MAMUN 


Probably the first great library in Baghdad was that founded 
by Al Mamin, the seventh Abbasid, who was caliph from 198 
to 218 (813-33 A.D.). He established an institution variously 
known as the Bait al Hikma (“House of Wisdom’’), Dar al 
Hikma (“Palace of Wisdom”’), or Khizana al Hikma (“Treasury 
of Wisdom”’). It consisted of an astronomical observatory and 
a library} Our information on this institution is exceedingly 
scanty. Most of it comes from the Fihrist, an early and valuable 
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source of information on books and authors. There seems to be 
no detailed description of the House of Wisdom. One would like 
to know how it was housed and administered, how the books 
were preserved, whether they were catalogued, more details con- 
cerning the nature and size of the collections, and the sort of 
people who used them. 

Al Mamin, like his father Haran al Rashid, was a patron of 
learning. Both enjoyed the company of scholars and encouraged 
their presence at court. Harin also had a library, for the Fihrist 
refers to two literary men who served him there. Abu Sahl al 
Fadl, according to the author of the Fihrist, wrote seven books 
and was a scholar in whose knowledge of Persian literature the 
caliph had great confidence. He was accordingly employed to 
translate Persian books into Arabic for the library of his patron." 
‘Ullan al Shu‘ubi, a genealogist, served as copyist for Harin, 
his viziers the Barmecides, and later for Al Mamin.? The first 
translation of Euclid’s Elements was made for Harin and prob- 
ably was one of the treasures of his library. 

Al Mamiin (813-33 A.D.) was tremendously interested in all 
fields of learning and was the possessor himself of no mean 
intellectual abilities, so that his desire to collect rare and valu- 
able books was based on more than a mere acquisitive tendency. 
His observatory was a laboratory in which scientists studied, 
experimented, and wrote. It is said that all the sciences were 
represented there. Astronomy was much mixed with astrology, 
in which the caliph had great faith; yet much genuinely sci- 
entific work was carried on under the direction of Yahya. This 
man, member of the famous Munajjim family, a client of Al 
Mamin and one of his converts to Islam, was attached to the 
caliph as astrologer-astronomer.* Another scientist, Al Khwa- 
rizmi, the author of an algebra and the compiler of an almanac 
which was long considered authoritative,’ was in the habit of 
retiring into Al Mamiin’s library for study. Both of his works 


* Fihrist, p. 274. ? Ibid., p. 105. 3 Ibid., p. 265. 
4 Ibid., p. 143; Abu | Faraj (Barhebraus) (Beirut, 1890), p. 264. 


5 Fihrist, p. 274. 
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were made at the request of the caliph. Many other famous 
scientists of the time were at the court of Al Mamin. 

There was a keen desire to know everything which had been 
written by scientists of other and older cultures. Only as one 
realizes that every scrap of information had to be translated 
first into Arabic, a language which only recently had come to be 
used for scientific purposes, and hence possessed originally little 
or no technical terminology, can one in some measure appre- 
ciate the task which lay before these men. The marvel is that 
the task was done as quickly and thoroughly as it was. 

The most outstanding contribution of Al Mamin’s astrono- 
mers was the celebrated “Verified Tables,” based on their own 
observations which they made to verify the fundamental ele- 
ments of the A/magest. These, in turn, were checked against 
the observations made at a mountain observatory north of 
Damascus, which was also under the patronage of Al Mamin.." 

Some of the translations were made directly from Greek, and 
others from Syriac; hence, men thoroughly versed in both 
languages were much in demand. Among the most capable 
translators of the ninth century were the group headed by 
Hunayn Ibn Ishaq, a Christian physician. It is often difficult 
to discover which translations are from his hands and which 
from those of his school which included his equally famous son, 
Ishaq Ibn Hunayn.? 

The caliph, however, did not limit his patronage to the sci- 
ences but cultivated other types of literature as well. Being an 
ardent Muttazilite, that is, an adherent of a decidedly ration- 
alistic system of theology, he encouraged the study of Greek 
philosophy. This, as in the case of the sciences, entailed the 
arduous task of translation. A large staff was busy copying and 
translating Persian, Syriac, and Indian, as well as Greek, 
books. Al Mamiin’s tastes were exceedingly catholic, and he did 
not consider it beneath the dignity of the leader of Islam to col- 

* Ibn Khallikan (tr. B. M. G. DeSlane; 4 vols.; Paris, 1842~71), III, 605; C. A. 
Nallino, article “Astronomy,” Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 498. 


? Ibn Khallikan, Wistenfeld, No. 208, p. 127; article “Hunayn Ibn Ishaq,” En- 
cyclopedia of Islam; H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomer d. Araber und ihre 


Werke (Leipzig, 1900), p. 21. 
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lect entertaining stories from Persian and Indian sources and to 
employ able men to translate them into Arabic. Large sums of 
money must have been required to finance all this work,)for one 
cannot fail to notice that the scribes and translatofs engaged 
were not mere hack workers but often men of scholarly attain- 
ments, whose names were worthy to be recorded by Muham- 
mad Ibn Ishaq in his Fihrist, a catalogue of authors and their 
books. One reads repeatedly after the names of writers, “he 
copied,” or “he translated for Al Mamin in his House of Wis- 
dom.”’ One of his bookbinders, Ibn Abi al Harish, was a man of 
sufficient skill to have his name preserved.' On page 6 of the 
Fihrist there is a specimen of Himyaritic writing, which 
Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, the author, copied from a volume en- 
tirely in this South Arabian script, which he saw in the library 
of Al Mamin. The introduction to the book was, “‘One of those 
whose copying was ordered by the Commander of the Faithful, 
Abd Allah al Mamin.”” The physician Ibn Abi Usaibica,’ writ- 
ing in the middle of the thirteenth century (a.p.), mentions 
having seen a number of books in the handwriting of Al Azraq, 
the scribe of Hunayn Ibn Ishaq,* which bore the mark or 
symbol of Al Mamin, who had authorized their translation. 
Was this the caliph’s stamp or seal, used on all books belonging 
to his library, or does the word ‘a/éma (mark, sign, or symbol) 
refer to a similar phrase to that which prefaced the book de- 
scribed by the author of the Fihrist? Possibly the latter also 
refers to a stamp which contained the words quoted above. 

We have no record of the amount expended by Al Mamiin on 
his books and translations; but three brothers, known as the 
Banu Misa, also patrons of learning, though perhaps on a 
smaller scale than the caliph, supported a staff of translators 
which is reputed to have cost them 500 dinars a month. These 
brothers were, at least for a time, associated with Yahya in 
the House of Wisdom.$ 

' Fihrist, p. 10. 2P. 5, Il. 29-30. 

3 Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, Kitab ‘uyin al-anba@ fi tabaqat al-afibba? (edit. A. Miller, 1884), 
I, 187, ll. 26-27. 

4See p. 283. 

S Fihrist, pp. 243, 271; Ibn Khallikan (DeSlane’s translation), III, 315 ff.; Abu | 


Faraj (Beirut, 1890), p. 264. 
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Al Mamin also had a flare for rarities. He owned a book 
which was supposed to be in the handwriting of Abd al Mutta- 
lib, the grandfather of the prophet Muhammad. Such a pretty 
fraud must have brought some book-dealer a handsome sum." 

One would like to know more about the famous men who, 
like Al Khwarizmi, retired into this library for study. It was 
the source of much information for Muhammad Ibn Ishaq, 
when he compiled the Fihrist, which he published in 377 (988 
a.p.)\ Untold riches must have been housed in this center of 
learning which flourished until the city was sacked by the 
Mongols in 656 (1258 A.D.). 


THREE LIBRARIANS OF AL MAMUN’S LIBRARY 


The Fihrist mentions three men, well known in the literary 
world of the time, who were given the title of sahib of the House 
or Treasury of Wisdom belonging to Al Mamin. It has been 
seen that this institution consisted of more than a library; 
hence, they may have been directors of the entire plant. Salm 
seems to have been the only one of the three noted for his sci- 
entific interests, but his duties were those of a collector and 
translator of scientific books rather than those of an active sci- 
entist. All three, however, were literary men whose names ap- 
pear in connection with the books of the House of Wisdom, and 
hence in all probability may be regarded as librarians. It is un- 
certain whether all of them served in this capacity at the same 
time; but it is evident that there were at least two librarians at 
a time, for Salm and Sa‘id Ibn Harin at different places are 
mentioned as associates of Sahl Ibn Hariin, who appears as the 
most outstanding of the group. Apparently, all three men were 
of equal rank in the institution, for they all are spoken of as 
sahibs and as colleagues rather than any one of them as an 
assistant to another.? 

Sahl is the best known of these librarians. One wonders if he 
may not have been the son of Abu Sahl al Fadl, who translated 
Persian works in the library of Haran al Rashid.’ Sahl, a man 
of Persian family, first emigrated to Basra, and later became 


* Fihrist, p. §. 2 Ibid., pp. 120, 125, 305. 3 See p. 282. 
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attached to Al Mamiin, whom he served faithfully. The caliph 
found his strong anti-Arab tendencies very acceptable. He was 
celebrated for the elegance of his style, his abilities as a poet and 
rhetorician, his wisdom, eloquence, and knowledge of books. 
During the Abbasid period, two types of stories became 
exceedingly popular: the strange and wonderful tales known as 
“Khurafat” and those called “Asmar’’—night stories, that is, 
tales told for evening entertainment, one story often requiring 
several sessions for its telling." Not only were stories of Persian, 
Indian, and Greek origin zealously collected, but professional 
scriveners did not hesitate to fabricate and pass off their own 
tales. Sahl’s name is frequently associated with that of Ibn al 
Mukaffa‘, who made the famous Arabic translation of Ka/ila 
wa Dimna? Inasmuch as they were not contemporaries (Ibn al 
Mukaffa‘ made his translation about 750 a.p.; Sahl died 859- 
60), it seems likely that for the author of the Fihrist they were 
outstanding among the literary men, who made popular in 
Arabic the type of story in which birds and animals, as well as 
men, are the speakers. Sahl was not satisfied with merely col- 
lecting and translating old Persian and Indian material but also 
wrote a book in imitation of Kalila wa Dimna.s The only one 
of his works which has survived is a treatise in praise of avarice. 
It was much admired by his contemporary Al Djahiz, whom he 
greatly influenced and who quoted him extensively.* Perhaps 
this essay was merely an example of the sort of rhetorical feat 
which delighted fashionable writers of the time; or, as Gold- 
ziher has suggested, it may be that, as a Shu‘udi (one of those 
who opposed the arrogance of the Arabs as over against the 




























* Fihrist, pp. 304, 305. 





2 Ibid., pp. 304, 305, 308. On Kalila wa Dimna see Introduction to I. G. N. Keith- 
Falconer’s translation (Cambridge, 1885), and V. Chauvin, Bidliographie des ouvrages 
Arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes etc., Vol. 11, Kalilah (Liége-Leipzig, 1897). 










3 Fihrist, pp. 120, 305, 308; Hajji Khalifa, Lexicon bibliographicum (7 vols.; London, 
1835-58), V, 238, 239; [én Khallikan (DeSlane’s translation), I, 511, n. 5; article 
“Sahl Ibn Hariin” in Encyclopedia of Islam. 


4 Ibn Khallikan, 1, 509, 510. 
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non-Arab Muslims), he is here giving the thrust at the national 
Arab virtue of generosity." 

However, Ibn Khallikan considered the essay consistent with 
an outstanding trait of Sahl’s character and gives an anecdote 
to illustrate the great man’s extreme parsimony. He had guests 
one day who conversed so long that the hungry host was finally 
forced to order his dinner. It consisted of a dry old fowl, too 
tough to carve or chew. Discovering that the head was missing, 
he berated the cook, who claimed he had thrown it away, think- 
ing Sahl would scorn to eat anything so mean. “Thou didst 
think wrong, thou scoundrel. By Allah! I hate the man who 
would throw away the claws; judge then how I must feel 
toward him who throweth away the head..... I know where 
it is, thou hast thrown it down thy throat, but God shall call 
thee to an account for it!’” 

Salm (the name is sometimes written “Salma” or “‘Salm4an’’) 
was also among those interested in the Kalila wa Dimna, a 
book originally of Indian origin which came into Arabic 
through the Pehlévi translation. He must have possessed con- 
siderable linguistic ability. He is remembered, not only as a 
translator from Middle Persian, but also as a member of the 
commission sent by Al Mamin to the Emperor Leo, the 
Armenian, to obtain Greek philosophical and scientific books, 
which were later translated into Arabic.’ It is related that Aris- 
totle appeared to Al Mamiin in a vision and discoursed with him 
on the importance of reason. As a result, the caliph sent out 
this commission to obtain Greek books for his library. The 
envoys brought back all sorts of rare books, works on philos- 
ophy, geometry, mechanics, music, arithmetic, and medicine. 
They were soon translated by some of the great scholars who 
were pleased to be in the employ of Al Mamin. The first 
Arabic translation of the 4/magest of Ptolemy was authorized 
by Yahya b. Khalid, the Barmacide (died 190 [805 a.p.]); but 
it was apparently incomplete and generally unsatisfactory to 

* Ignacz Goldziher, Mohammedanische Studien (2 vols; Halle, 1888—go), I, 14, 161. 

? Ibn Khallikan (DeSlane’s translation), I, 509, 510. 


3 Fihrist, p. 243; Hajji Khalifa, III, 9s. 
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the vizier. He then commissioned Salm and a certain Abu 
Hassan to prepare a translation and commentary, which was 
made with painstaking care, the work being thoroughly cor- 
rected.’ 

Of the three great librarians who served Al Mamin, the least 
is known of Sa‘id Ibn Hariin. The Fihrist refers to him among 
the great rhetoricians of Islam and as the author of a collection 
of letters or tractates (ris@-i/) and a book on philosophy and its 
benefits. His opinions were of sufficient importance to be 
quoted by Al Djahiz, best known as the author of The book of 
animals (Kitab al Hayawan).? 


THE LIBRARY OF SABUR IBN ARDASHIR 


In 380 (ggo-g1 a.D.) the Buyid, Baha al Dawla, appointed 
Sabir Ibn Ardashir as his vizier, but dismissed him the follow- 
ing year. In 382 (992-93 A.D.) he restored him, but again 
Sabir’s power lasted but a year, for in 383 his house was sacked 
and he was forced to go into hiding. The years 386 and 390 
found him in office for two short periods.' Either in 381 or in 
383 Sabir founded in Baghdad an academy which, like the 
earlier foundation of Al Mamin, was known as “The House of 
Wisdom.” It was situated in Al Karkh, the largest quarter of 
West Baghdad, in the locality called “Between the Walls” and, 
according to Yakit, in Mansir Street.’ It is evident that the 
library was a significant feature of the academy, for the institu- 
tion is sometimes referred to simply as “The Library” or “The 
Ancient Library.” The endowment was sufficiently large that 
the institution did not suffer from the vicissitudes of its found- 
er’s career, for it was flourishing at the time of Sabir’s death 
in 416 (1025-26 a.p.). Authorities differ on the date of its 
destruction as on that of its beginning. Yakit asserts that the 
books were burned in 447 (1055 a.D.) when Tughril Beg, the 
Seljuk, entered the city of the Abbasids.‘ But, according to Ibn 


* Fihrist, pp. 267, 268; Hajji Khalifa, V, 385 ff. 
2 Fihrist, pp. 120, 125, l. 25. 
3Yakit, Biographical dictionary, V1, 358. 


4 Geographical dictionary, 1, 799. 
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al Athir in the Kamil and Al Bundari, this “House of Wisdom” 
survived the destruction and plundering of the Seljuk troops 
but was burned in a fire which swept through Al Karkh in 451 
(10$9 A.D.)." 

Yakit’s information, which was painstakingly gathered, 
often at first hand, is usually considered more accurate than 
that of writers (Ibn al Athir, for example), who were essentially 
compilers. However, the topography of Al Karkh and its 
vicinity in Yakit’s writings is not accepted by many scholars as 
reliable, for it is neither self-consistent nor in agreement with 
information given by other writers. Apparently, Yakit wrote 
his notices on this quarter of Baghdad some time after he left 
the city, and his memory failed him regarding details.2, Whether 
or not the inaccuracies of his description apply also to dates in 
the history of Al Karkh is uncertain. There is, of course, the 
possibility that the library suffered twice from fire; and there 
may be a hint of this in the remark of Al Bundari concerning the 
fire which destroyed this library: “And it was one of the two 
conflagrations.””3 

Yakit gives no details of the fire, but from Al Bundari and 


Ibn al Athirjone learns that all the books were not destroyed. 
Not only were the common folk guilty of plundering this rich 
storehouse of books; but Amid al Mulk al Kunduri, Tughril 
Beg’s vizier, whom Browne characterizes as a fine Arabic 
scholar, did not hestitate to help himself to its choicest treas- 
ures.4 Ibn al Athir comments on his vandalism and selfishness, 
“What a difference there is between his act and the act of 


*Ibn al Athir, Kamil (Cairo, 1302), X, 3, under year 451; M.Th. Houtsma, Recueil 
de textes relatifs a l'histoire des Seldjoucides: Vol. 11, Histotre du Seldjucides d’Irdéq par 
al-Bondéri (Lugduni-Batavorum, 1889), p. 18; Olga Pinto in her article “Le Biblioteche 
degli Arabi nell’eta degli Abbassidi,” La Bibliofilia, XXX (1928); and Zettersteen, in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, article “Sabir Ibn Ardashir,” accept the earlier date. Adolf 
Grohmann says “beim Einzuge Togril Beys in Bagdad 450 d. H.= 1058-1059 n. Chr.”’: 
Bibliotheken und Bibliophilen im Islamischen Orient,” Festschrift der National-Biblio- 
thek in Wien (Vienna, 1926), p. 438; D. S. Margoliouth, Letters of Abu Ala (Oxford, 
1898), p. Xxiv, gives 451 (10g A.D.). 

*See Encyclopedia of Islam, article “Al Karhk,” and Guy LeStrange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid caliphate (Oxford, 1900), pp. 84, 335 ff. 


3 41 Bundari, p. 18. 


+E. G. Browne, Literary history of the Persians (4 vols.; London, 1902-6), II, 174. 
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Nizam al Mulk' who built colleges and gathered science into 
one in the land of Islam, all of it, and bequeathed books and 
other things!’” 

It is apparent that part of the original endowment of Sabir’s 
academy consisted of a large collection of books, possibly the 
private library of the founder. The library of this institution is 
said to have contained 10,400 volumes, representative of the 
various departments of literature. Among them were a hun- 
dred volumes (the word used often applies specifically to copies 
of the Quran) in the handwriting of the Banu Mulka, two 
brothers, specimens of whose writings were much valued by 
collectors. It is not clear whether these figures apply to the size 
of Sabir’s original gift or to the extent of the collection at the 
time of the fire. At any rate, the library housed many precious 
books. Yakut says that they were all autographs of learned 
menj\ In his enthusiasm he asserts: “There were no more 
beautiful books than these in the world”’—a bit of praise, how- 
ever, which he uses elsewhere of other collections, so that one 
may question his comparison which savors a bit of the ef- 
fusions of modern advertisers. The expression “house of books” 
which is used by Yakit* and by Abu I<Ala al Macari5 seems to 
suggest that there was a library building, such as there certainly 
was at Shiraz and elsewhere.*® 

Sabir’s endowment provided for the maintenance of the 
establishment and, in all likelihood, necessities for some of the 
scholars who frequented it.} He was so liberal in his gifts to 
poets that a chapter of Al Tha‘alibi’s Anthology is devoted to 
his encomiasts. Abu IsAla al Mac‘ari, the blind Syrian poet, 
generally regarded as a free thinker, was of the circle of literary 
men and musicians who made the academy of Sabir one of the 
chief centers of the cultural life of Baghdad. Before retiring for 
the rest of his life to his home at Ma‘arah in Syria, Abu I<Ala 
spent about a year and a half in Baghdad (1009-10 a.p.). Some 
of the letters written after his return speak of his longing to 


* See the discussion of his library which follows. 4 Biographical dictionary, V1, 358. 


2Ibn al Athir, X, 3, under year 451. 5 Letter VII. 


3 Geographical dictionary, 1, 799. 6 Muqaddasi, p. 449. 
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again enjoy the opportunities afforded to men of his inclinations 
in the capital and especially in the “House of Wisdom.” This 
is the theme of the letter? addressed to his friend Abu Mansir, 
custodian (or, according to Yakut, librarian) of the “House of 
Wisdom.” He says that those who would reproach him say, 
“Is thy passion for the ‘House of Learning’ from folly or sound 
sense?’’? In Letter VII written to an uncle, referring to his 
desire to go to Baghdad, he said, “It was the library that at- 
tracted me thither.”’ A line in one of his best-known poems, 
“And in the house of Sabir a sprightly songstress enlivened our 
evenings with a voice as melodious as a dove’s,” apparently 
refers to the sort of entertainments which delighted this vizier 
as well as other patrons of the arts. At such times poets read 
odes to their benefactors, musicians sang and played, and 
learned men disputed. It is no wonder that Abu |<Ala missed 
these brilliant gatherings, at which his poems had been received 
and his keen wit appreciated, and longed to share in them once 
more. 

One of the custodians of Sabir’s academy, ‘Abd al Salam of 
Basrah, was a friend of Abu I|<Ala. A letter and some verses 
which the poet wrote to him have been preserved.’ ‘Abd al 
Salim was noted for his grammatical and geographical studies; 
his opinions are cited several times by Yakit in his geographical 
dictionary. His abilities as a philologist are illustrated by an 
anecdote which Ibn Khallikan quotes from Abu I<Ala, who in 
turn claims to quote ‘Abd al Salam, whom he describes as 
“keeper of the House of Knowledge at Baghdad, a man of 
veracity and a good friend of mine.” ‘Abd al Salam recalled an 
occasion when he was present at a class conducted by a noted 
grammarian, Abu Sa‘id al Sirafi. A student was reading aloud 
from a philological work, and the master interrupted him to 
dissertate on a fine point of grammar illustrated by a quoted 


‘Letter XIX. ? Margoliouth’s translation, p. 58, text p. 52. 
3 [bid., translation, p. 40, text p. 32. 


?Saqt al Zand, II, 51, |. 12, and commentary following; Jon Khallikan, 1, 250 
(DeSlane’s translation, I, 555). 


5 Letter XVI and Sagqt al Zand, II, 100, 101, 112. 
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poem. ‘Abd al Salam differed openly with the professor’s ex- 
planation, thereby humiliating Al Sirafi’s son who was present. 
He arose at once, returned to his shop (he was a butter mer- 
chant), sold his business, and took to study. He devoted him- 
self exclusively to learning until he became a scholar of the 
highest rank, and then composed a treatise in which he ex- 
plained the troublesome verses which had brought embarrass- 
ment to his august father." 

Another custodian of the academy who was also a friend of 
Abu I:Ala was a certain Abu Mansir. Number XIX of the 
poet’s letters is addressed to him. In it is a reference to a poem 
which he composed in honor of Abu Mansir, whom he evidently 
held in high regard.? It was long thought that this Abu Mansir 
was otherwise unknown, but it is likely that he is to be identi- 
fied with the Abu Mansir, librarian of the ancient library 
founded by Sabir in Al Karkh, whose biography is given by 
Yakut.’ In a footnote, Margoliouth, editor of the “Gibb series” 
as well as of Abu I<Ala’s Letters (1898), says that this is the same 
man, but gives no explanation of the discrepancies in dates. 
Yakut says that Abu Mansir was born in 417 A.H. and died 
in 510, and also that his reputation was founded on a book in 
his writing in the year 432. To add to the complications he 
quotes from another author an anecdote purporting to give a 
trick played on Abu Mansir by a fellow-librarian. This inci- 
dent is supposed to have taken place during the time that a 
celebrated theologian known as Al Murtada was manager of the 
academy. Al Murtada is said to have assumed this office a num- 
ber of years after the death of Sabir Ibn Ardashir (died 416). 
It is known that Al Murtada died in 436. Inasmuch as Abu 
IcAla left Baghdad in 400, it would be impossible for him to 
have been a friend of the Abu Mansir mentioned by Yakit, 
if the dates of the latter are correct. Yakit, who does not con- 
nect Abu Mansir with Abu I<Ala, however, saw the difficulty 
of his Abu Mansir having served as librarian of the library of 

* Ibn Khallikan (Bulaq, 1299), I, 362, ll. 16 ff. (DeSlane, IV, 407). 

? Saqt al Zand, II, 121. 


3 Biographical dictionary, ‘“‘Gibb series,” VI (1913), 358 ff. 
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Sabir’s academy at the same time that Al Murtada presided. 
He says that possibly the incident refers to the father of Abu 
Mansir, “but Allah is mighty and great and knows what is 
correct.” It seems likely that this may be a story of the friend 
of Abu IsAla, who also knew Al Murtada; but it is uncertain 
whether he is the same man as the subject of Yakit’s bio- 
graphical sketch. If he is, Yakiit’s dates are mistaken or they 
have been copied incorrectly at some time. 

The anecdote tells how Ibn Hamad, the associate of Abu 
Mansir, came to him with a report that the books of the li- 
brary were fast being destroyed by fleas, and urged him to ask 
Al Murtada to suggest some remedy. In consternation the 
senior librarian went to the head of the academy and with 
gravity and caution begged for immediate assistance in ex- 
terminating the fleas: “The books are at the point of perishing 
because of them.”’ Al Murtada exclaimed, “‘Fleas, fleas, Allah 
curse Ibn Hamad repeatedly, it is all a practical joke.” Yakit 
says that Abu Mansir, the librarian of the ancient library in 
Al Karkh, was a doctor of Shiite law, a man of letters, a gram- 
marian, and the writer of a famous hand. 

Whatever one makes of the confusion in Yakit’s sketch— 
whether one supposes there were two Abu Mansirs or one— 
and however one relates his conclusions to the friend of Abu 
lcAla, there remain some glimpses into one of the great libraries 
of Baghdad.)The position of librarian was filled by men of 
scholarly attainments, as in the library of Al Mamin, and ap- 
parently there was sufficient endowment. and work for two 
librarians, in addition to the director of the entire academy. 
The somewhat trivial anecdote shows the concern of a librarian 
for the books in his care, and also that librarians were not 
above playing the sort of pranks one might rather expect from 
run boys. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE NIZAMIYAH COLLEGE 


When Ibn al Athir deprecated the conduct of Al Kunduri, 
who plundered the library of Sabir Ibn Ardashir, he contrasted 
this act of vandalism with the generosity of{Nizam al Mulk, 
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who founded colleges and endowed them with books. Nizim 
al Mulk succeeded Al Kunduri as vizier to the first Seljuks and 
served Alp Arslan and his son Malik Shah in this capacity for 
thirty years (455-485 [1063-92 a.p.]). Nizam, a Persian, was a 
man of cultivated tastes, much interested in the dissemination 
of learning. He removed the ban which had been placed on 
orthodox law and theology, and in 457 (1065 A.p.) he founded 
in East Baghdad a college designed especially for the propaga- 
tion of Shaficite law.’ This institution was opened two years 
later, and from then on for several centuries there are repeated 
references to scholars who studied and taught there. It appears 
that a professorship in the Nizamiyah was of considerable im- 
portance, for each appointment had to be confirmed by the 
caliph, and historians record successive appointments as events 
of moment. Probably the best-known name among the pro- 
fessors of the Nizamiyah is that of Al Ghazzali, the great 
theologian and mystic who was appointed in 484 (1091 A.D.). 
Later he was appointed to a chair in a similar institution at 
Naysabir, also founded by Nizam al Mulk.? Baha al Din (died 
1234), remembered chiefly as the biographer of Salah al Din 
(Saladin), taught there, as did Abu Yusuf al Isfaraini (died 488 
[1095 A.D.]), a noted Shaficite doctor who served both as teacher 
and librarian. 

Unfortunately, the rule of the great vizier was marked by 
acts of cruelty and violence. Shortly after taking office, he 
ordered two servants to put his predecessor, Al Kunduri, to 
death by slow torture. In like manner the Nizamiyah at Bagh- 
dad was founded under a cloud of public disapproval, for 
Nizam al Mulk antagonized both common people and scholars 
by building his college on ground which he seized without 
recompensing those whose homes were razed. On the opening 
day, Abu Ishaq al Shirazi, who had been appointed as chief pro- 
fessor, in protest to the unlawful seizure, failed to appear. Only 


* Ibn al Athir (Cairo, 1302), X, 19, under year 457. 

2 Yakit, Biographical dictionary, U1, 561; Ibn Khallikan, Wistenfeld, No. 599, 
p- 114 (DeSlane’s translation, II, 622 ff.). 

3H. F. Wistenfeld, Shafi, III, 314. 
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after twenty days of argument was he persuaded to take up his 
duties as head of the school." 

Nizam is frequently credited by Arabic writers with being 
the first to found madrasas, that is, schools devoted especially 
to theological and related studies.? On the basis of this, some 
Western writers have said that before the founding of the 
Nizamiyah there were no academies or colleges in Muslim 
lands. The houses of wisdom founded by Al Ma‘min and 
Sabir Ibn Ardashir in Baghdad and that of the Fatimid caliph 
Al Hakim in Cairo would contradict the latter assumption. Two 
Arabic writers, Al Makrizi and Al Suyiti, long ago pointed out 
that there were madrasas in existence before the time of the 
Nizam. The city of Naysabir alone boasted four such schools.' 
At an earlier date Abu Hatim al Busti (born 277 [8go0 a.p.]) 
founded in his native city, Bust, a school with a library and 
provided living-quarters and scholarships for foreign students.‘ 
From the latter case, as well as that of Sabir’s academy (see p. 
290), it would appear also that Al Subki (died 771 [1369-70 a.p.]) 

was mistaken when he claimed that Nizam al Mulk was the 
first to make fixed allowances for the support of needy stu- 
dents. On the other hand, one must not minimize the vizier’s 
generosity or the importance of his example, which was followed 
thereafter by other men of high rank.’ 

Owing to the liberal bequests of its founder, the Nizamiyah 
long retained its pre-eminence among many similar schools in 
Baghdad. From time to time, travelers recorded their visits to 
this eminent school as to one of the sights of the caliphs’ city. 
In 581 (1185 a.p.) Ibn Jubayr attended prayers at the Niza- 
miyah, which he characterized as the most splendid of the 


*Ibn al Athir, X, 19, under year 457; Wiistenfeld, Academien der Araber und thre 
Lehrer (Gottingen, 1837), pp. 8 ff. 

? Wiistenfeld, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka (Leipzig, 1857), III, 174, ll. 11 ff.; 
Ibn Khallikan, Wistenfeld, No. 178, p. 115, |. 18 (DeSlane’s translation, I, 414). 

3. Al Makrizi, IV, 192; Al Suyiti, Hun al Muhadara (Cairo, 1299), II, 141 ff. 


4 Wiistenfeld, Shafi<i, II, 263. 

5For full discussions of the beginnings of the madrasas see article ‘“Masdjid,” 
Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 354, and DeSlane’s Introduction to his translation of Jén 
Khallikan, 1, xxvii ff. 
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thirty-odd colleges of East Baghdad." Previously, in 504 (1110 
A.D.), the buildings had been thoroughly repaired, and were still 
in good condition when visited by Yakut early in the thirteenth 
century A.D.? This institution survived the Mongol siege of 656 
(1258 a.p.), for Ibn Battiittah, about seventy-five years later 
(727 [1327 A.D.]), reported it in good repair and spoke of it as 
“the wonderful Nizamiyah College, the excellence of which has 
become proverbial.’”’? Hamd Allah, a Persian historian, writing 
in 740 (1340 A.D.), and Ibn al Furat, an Egyptian historian of 
the same century, knew the Nizamiyah as the greatest college 
of Baghdad.‘ The last professor of the Nizamiyah mentioned 
by Arabic writers is Ghiyath al Din, who died in 797 (1394 
A.D.); so there is evidence that the school was in existence well 
into the fourteenth century. Its fate is unknown. It may finally 
have been absorbed in the nearby Mustansiriyah, for, in the 
later years of its history, professors taught in both schools. 
Probably this college, like so many others, was destroyed by 
Tamerlane’s hordes in the fifteenth century.’ 

Ibn al Athir, it will be recalled, praised Nizam al Mulk for his 
gifts of books to the madrasa which bore his name. A friend of 
Yakut, Ibnu | Najjar, a historian, willed his collection of books 
to the Nizamiyah when he died in 643 (1245 4.pD.).° He fol- 
lowed a common custom whereby scholars and patrons of learn- 
ing enriched the library of their favorite schools and provided 
safe-keeping for their own works and valuable collections.’ It 
was, however, the generosity of Caliph Al Nasir (caliph from 
$75 to 622 [1180-1225 a.p.]) which made the collection of the 


* Ibn Jubayr, Travels, “Gibb series,” pp. 219, 220, 229. 

2 Yakit, Geographical Dictionary, 1, 826; IV, 85. 

3 C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah (4 vols.; Paris, 1854 
74), Il, 108. 

4Hamd Allah, Nuzhat al Kulub (tr. LeStrange; London, 1915), p. 42; Ibn al Furat, 
Vatican Arabic MS 726, p. 21. 

SR. Levy, “The Nizamiyah Madrasa,” Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, LIX 
(1928), 270; Wiistenfeld, Academien der Araber und ihre Lehrer, pp. 288 ff. For a 
complete discussion of the Nizamiyah see J. Ribera “Origen del Colegio Nidami de 
Baghdad” in Estudios de Erudicién Oriental, Homenaje D. Francisco Codera (Zaragosa, 
1904). 

6 Al Kutubi, Fawat (Bulaq, 1283), I, 329 ff. 7 See pp. 279, 280. 
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Nizamiyah one of the largest and most valuable that ever 
existed in a Muslim land. Ibn al Athir says that in 589 this 
caliph ordered the building of a library for the Nizamiyah and 
transferred to it (probably from his own palace) thousands of 
valuable books the like of which one does not see.' Ibn Khaldun, 
describing the unusually fine library in Cordoba founded by Al 
Hakam II (caliph 350-66 [961-76 a.p.]), was of the opinion 
that the richness of its book treasures was never surpassed by 
the library of anyone before or after except that of the Abba- 
sid Al Nasir. If this is true, the library of the Nizamiyah must 
have been very large and select, for Al Hakam is said to have 
owned four hundred thousand volumes, many of them exceed- 
ingly rare, representing all the departments of literature.’ If, as 
it appears, Al Nasir gave his library to the Nizamiyah, Ga- 
yangos is probably mistaken when he says in a note to volume 
II, page 473, of his translation of Al Makkari, that Al Nasir’s 
library was destroyed by the Mongols under Hulagi at the tak- 
ing of Baghdad (656 [1258 a.p.]), for it has been seen that this 
college was still flourishing a century after the Mongol in- 
vasion. 
THE LIBRARY OF THE MUSTANSIRIYAH COLLEGE 


The last great edifice built by the Abbasids in Baghdad was 
the college founded by the second last caliph, Al Mustansir. 
According to Wassaf, it was one of the good works on which the 
caliph spent the two basins or cisterns of gold left by his grand- 
father, Al Nasir.s The date of its founding is usually given as 
631 (1234 A.D.);\but Niebuhr, in 1750, found and copied an in- 
scription on the wall of the kitchen of the Mustansiriyah, which 
said the college was completed in 630 (1232-33 a.D.).4 At his 
time the building was used as a weighing-house; and, according 
to the article “Bagdhad” in the Encyclopedia of Islam, page 

* Ibn al Athir (Cairo, 1302), XII, 67, under year 589. 


2Ibn Khaldun, Tarikh (Bulag, 1284), IV, 146; Al Makkari (Cairo, 1302), I, 180, 
quotes Ibn Khaldun; Al Makkari (tr. Pascual de Gayangos; London, 1840), I, 169; 
R. A. Nicholson, Literary history of the Arabs (Cambridge, 1930), p. 419. 


3H. Howarth, History of the Mongols (London, 1888), III, 126. 
4See C. Niebuhr, Reise Beschreibung nach Arabien (Copenhagen, 1778), II, 295 ff. 
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567, it still stands close to the bank of the Tigris at the Bridge 
of Boats and is now used as a custom house. The inscription, 
which has almost disappeared, has been replaced by a modern 
one. /Arab writers agree that the building or buildings of this 
college surpassed anything previously erected in a Muslim 
land. Hamd Allah, the Persian geographer (writing in 740 
[1340 a.D.]) describes it as the most beautiful building in 
Baghdad. Abu Faraj, a contemporary of Al Mustansir, and 
Ibn al Furat (died 807 [1405 a.p.]) speak of the Mustansiriyah 
not only as a very beautiful building but also as richly fur- 
nished and well equipped.' It appears questionable that on the 
academic side the school fulfilled Al Mustansir’s avowed pur- 
pose of establishing a college to eclipse the Nizamiyah, for the 
older institution seems to have preserved its eminence as a 
center of learning and to have long attracted the best minds of 
Islam both as teachers and students. But certainly the new 
school offered students luxuries which had never been enjoyed in 
the older establishments. Perhaps it is an early example of the 
type of school which seeks to attract students by imposing 
buildings and modern equipment rather than by high standards 
of scholarship. Among the unusual features was a “chest of 
hours,” probably some kind of clepsydra, which told the hours 
and appointed times for prayers. There were four mosques, one 
for each of the schools, a bathhouse for the students, and a hos- 
pital with a daily attendant physician, all within the college 
walls. Storage chambers for food, oil for lamps, and medicines, 
facilities for cooling drinking water, and a great kitchen which 
dispensed free meals to students and professors were among the 
conveniences. 

The caliph was so enamored of his pious foundation that he 
visited it daily. He often sat in a belvedere in a garden adjoin- 
ing the college from where he could listen unseen to the classes 
and discussions of the students. The college consisted of four 
halls devoted to the four orthodox schools. In each a professor 
presided over seventy-five students. The professors received 


*Hamd Allah, Nuzhat al Qulub (LeStrange’s translation), p. 42; Abu Faraj (Beirut, 
1890), p. 425; Ibn al Furat, Vatican Arab MS 726, pp. 20, 21. 
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monthly salaries; and each student, in addition to free instruc- 
tion and living, received one gold dinar a month. This con- 
trasts with the frugality of earlier times, when teachers often 
received no regular salaries but were dependent on gifts from 
their students.' Ibn Battittah, who visited Baghdad in 727 
(1327 A.D.), almost a century after the Mustansiriyah was 
founded, describes the professor of law who lectured in the 
great hall “seated under a small wooden cupola on a chair 
covered by a carpet, speaking with much sedateness and grav- 
ity of mien, he being clothed in black and wearing a turban; and 
there were besides two assistants, one on either hand, who re- 
peated in a loud voice the dictation of the teacher.’ 

After praising the beauty of the Mustansiriyah and its un- 
usually rich endowments, Ibn al Furat speaks of the library 
(House of Books) which Al Mustansir arranged for the benefit 
of those who frequented it. “In it were innumerable precious 
books in all the categories of the sciences.”” They were arranged 
for the convenience of those who would consult and copy them. 
Free paper, pens, and lamps were provided for those students 
who wished to build up private collections by copying the 
treasures of the library.’) Perhaps the Arabic writer Qutbi | 
Din was not exaggerating when he asserted that no other col- 
lege owned more books than did the Mustansiriyah.‘ 


Rutuw STELLHORN MACKENSEN 


Hartrorp, ConNneEcTICUT 


* Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, \11, 174; Abu Faraj, p. 425. 

2 Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, Arabic text, I], 108 (LeStrange’s translation [Baghdad], 
pp- 268-69). 

3 Ibn al Furat, p. 20. 


4 Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, \11, 174. 
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After a period of teaching in the field of German language and litera- 
ture, he came to the University of Michigan (in 1930) to prepare for 
library work. He has contributed to various American and German 
literary and philological journals. 


DR. GOTTLIEB AUGUST CRUWELL, 1866-1931 
T THE death of Dr. Criiwell, the library world has suffered a 


severe loss. Born in Ceylon, he was, at the age of two, brought 

to Austria by his parents. His education from the elementary 
schools and through the university was accordingly confined to Aus- 
trian institutions. At the university he specialized in modern history, 
spending one year after graduation in literary and linguistic studies, 
chiefly in England. On his return to Austria in 1898, he entered the 
university library as “Volontar’’ (apprentice). Here he soon made his 
mark and gradually advanced to the position of director which he held 
from 1924 till his death on December 22, 1931. 

Through his association with England and India, Dr. Criiwell had 
developed a keen interest in English literature. His mastery of Eng- 
lish was remarkable. In fact, he spoke and wrote the language like a 
native. This may have accounted in part for his interest in the de- 
velopment of libraries and library matters in America also, somewhat 
of a ferra incognita to librarians of Continental Europe thirty years 
ago. 

Already in 1903 he showed himself to be a close observer of the 
efforts then being made on this side to secure some agreement on 
rules and methods of cataloguing. This led to correspondence which 
resulted in an effort by the undersigned to write something on our 
system of subject cataloguing for the library periodical of which he 
was then the editor-in-chief (cf. “Der Real Katalog II,”” Mitteilungen 
des Osterreichischen Vereins fiir Bibliothekswesen, VIII [1904], 24-28). 
The chief interest of this article is perhaps the fact that the translation 
(by Dr. Criiwell) is distinctly superior to the original. 

The death of Dr. Criiwell was no doubt hastened by the extremely 
difficult situation resulting from the breakdown of the Empire in 
1918-19. The task of administering the university library under the 
conditions existing after the war proved too much for one whose 
health had never been robust, and the increasing strain caused a 
breakdown from which he failed to recover. 

Dr. Criiwell’s contributions to English literature, as well as his ex- 
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cellent reviews of the principal works of recent English writers, at- 
tracted wide attention. His many able essays on bibliographical 
topics and problems of library administration, history of printing and 
of libraries, are among the most valuable additions to the literature 
of our profession. His untimely death was a source of great regret to 
many American librarians who had hoped that he might be persuaded 
to visit America and deliver a series of lectures before American library 
schools and libraries. A most sympathetic obituary by his friend and 
colleague, Dr. Salomon Frankfurter, appeared in the Zentralblatt 


fiir Bibliothekswesen for April, 1932. 
J. C. M. Hanson 


GrapvuaTe Lisprary SCHOOL 
University oF Cuicaco 


THE COVER DESIGN 


O THE mark of Fust and Schoeffer, which is reproduced on 
the cover, belongs the distinction of being the first known 
printer’s device. It first appeared in the Latin Bible of 1462. 

Johann Fust, a goldsmith, the elder of the two partners, belonged to 
a substantial middle-class family of Mainz and held a number of civil 
and religious offices in his native city. About 1450 he began to have 
financial dealings with Gutenberg—the exact nature of which different 
schools of historians interpret in various ways—but the association of 
the two men ended in a lawsuit on November 6, 1455. As a result of 
this litigation, so it is generally assumed, Fust came into possession of 
printing materials made by Gutenberg. At any rate, soon after the 
lawsuit we find Fust engaged in printing. As a partner he took his 
future son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer of Gernsheim, a clerk in minor or- 
ders, who after studying in Paris, had worked first as an illuminator of 
manuscripts and later as a cutter of type. 

Although some bibliographers go so far as to argue that Fust and 
Schoeffer probably printed the 42- and 36-line Bibles and other books 
assigned by the German typographical historians to Gutenberg, the 
first book to bear the names of the partners is the Mainz Psalter of 
1457, a handsome folio printed in black, blue, and red. Not without 
justification is the judgment pronounced by many critics that this 
book is the most beautiful ever printed. Fust and Schoeffer, indeed, 
possessed a technical skill in the art of printing which amazes all who 
examine their work. In the printing of the Constitutiones Clementis 
papae V (1460) and the Decretales Bonifaci VIII (1465) they overcame 
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difficulties which would prove formidable to a modern compositor. 
The text of these stately volumes occupies the center of the page sur- 
rounded by the commentary of Joannes Andrea. Each page, therefore, 
presented a delicate problem of layout, namely, to place together 
parallel portions of the text and commentary—which differed in 
amount according to the difficulty of the vassage—and at the same 
time to make up a balanced and harmomwus page. 

After the death of Fust, which is supposed to have occurred in 
Paris in 1466, Schoeffer continued the business until he died in 1502. 
He was succeeded by his son, Johann Schoeffer. 

Standard works of theology formed the chief output of the press of 
Fust and Peter Schoeffer. A few works of classical authors, such as 
Cicero, Valerius Maximus, and Justinian: a minor work of Boccaccio; 
and a few grammars and herbals formed almost the only secular pro- 
ductions of the establishment. 

The mark was usually printed in red. It consists of two shields 
hanging from a branch, each shield decorated with heraldic or pseudo- 
heraldic designs; but although conjectures have been advanced to ex- 
plain them, the meaning of these emblems is still unknown. 


Epwin Exiorr WILLOUGHBY 
GrapbuaTe Liprary SCHOOL 
University of Cuicaco 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


REVIEW OF THE CATALOGUERS’ AND CLASSIFIERS’ 
YEARBOOK NUMBER TWO 


The publication of the 1926 Proceedings of the Catalogue Section of the 
American Library Association aroused sufficient enthusiasm on the part of 
cataloguers to sponsor the launching of a similar publication in 1930, entitled: 
Cataloguers’ and classifiers’ yearbook number two. The change of title from 
Proceedings to Yearbook provided an example ready-to-hand of that “unrea- 
sonable diversity” in the matter of serial titles humorously lamented by 
Sarah S. Dickinson in her article “‘Idiosyncrasies of periodicals,” appearing in 
this latest issue. It is particularly amusing in view of the fact that four of 
the articles in this one number deal with the difficulties of serial entry due to 
sudden and erratic changes in title. 

The first of these is Miss Charleton’s ““A Comparison of entry for serials 
in the United States and some European countries.” The author, by adducing 
concrete examples of different practices, makes clear the most outstanding 
differences between American and foreign codes governing entry of serials 
and at the same time she provides cataloguers with much information con- 
cerning reference sources for identifying a great variety of foreign periodicals 
and publications of foreign societies. 

In her article “The Cataloguing of serials,” Miss Goss, while not minimiz- 
ing the difficulties to be met with in this field of cataloguing, lists such a 
multiplicity of aids that one is left with the impression that it is an area so well 
surveyed that one cannot go astray. 

Miss Dickinson, to whose article reference has already been made, attacks 
the subject of serials in a more buoyant spirit than either of the other two. 
She passes in review, and with an almost malicious glee, the variety of diffi- 
culties a cataloguer can expect to encounter when dealing with this type of 
publication but she surrounds such difficulties with the glamorous promise of 
possible adventure. It is to be hoped that her good-natured banter on the 
subject of sudden and inexplicable changes in name and numbering may help 
to put an end to the many absurd and individualistic methods, or complete 
lack of method, of present issuance. 

The fourth article on this perennially interesting subject is limited to a 
discussion of the publications of the League of Nations. Thomas Franklin 
Currier, assistant librarian of Harvard College library, recommends a sim- 
plified plan for treating these documents, in lieu of attempting to devise any 
complicated methodic classification for them, or waiting for an ideal official 
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one to be invented at some future date. His Harvard plan is based on the 
method which has been followed by the British government in collecting and 
issuing its Parliamentary Papers. These each year are issued as a collection 
of uniformly bound volumes to which is added an index volume. Each vol- 
ume has a contents sheet showing the documents contained in it. Harvard 
has similarly divided by years such League publications as bear the sales 
number and has bound up volumes in which the documents are arranged 
under each year in the order of these sales numbers. Currier answers the ob- 
jection that this sales number has no significance with the statement that it 
provides a means by which one can immediately assign to its place each item 
as it is received with a minimum of effort and expense, with the added future 
advantage of having all contemporary League questions in proximity on the 
shelves. 

Even in this simplified treatment, however, it has been necessary to intro- 
duce special treatment such as separating monograph volumes, which also 
bear sales numbers, from the connected publications, replacing them in the 
bound volumes with dummy sheets which indicate their location. Dummy 
sheets can also be resorted to when it is desired to remove from the collected 
volumes continued series (such as the minutes of the sessions of the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission), but Mr. Currier advises against this last prac- 
tice urging that it will be advantageous in the future to have such documents 
together with others of corresponding years, and that their low cost, moreover, 
allows for the purchase of duplicate copies for current reference use. He 
frankly admits that the simplified treatment he advises is pre-eminently for 
the use of future generations who will use the League publications as sources 
of history. With the adjunct of Library of Congress cards, however, supple- 
mented generously by typewritten entries, he claims that this simplified 
method of treatment can be made to meet a great diversity of current refer- 
ence needs. 

The Yearbook, however, is not given over entirely to the subject of serial 
cataloguing. It opens with a scholarly paper by Grace Osgood Kelley entitled 
“The Subject approach to books.” It is no longer sufficient, she says, for a 
cataloguer to transmit accurately and clearly the bibliographical facts con- 
tained in books—he must also cultivate the “prepared mind,” a mental re- 
ceptivity which can derive from experts in widely varying fields of knowledge 
specialized information which can be adapted and adjusted to the functional 
potentialities of the catalogue. She recommends the utilization of certain 
types of university courses for acquiring this diversified knowledge—courses 
dealing with the history of the development of theory in specified fields of 
thought, the pursuance of which leads to an understanding of the structure 
of the subjects in question, their historic development, their terminology, the 
relation of their present aspects and achievements to earlier tendencies of 
thought; research methods in practice in their respective fields, and acquaint- 
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ance with their contemporary literature. She submits a chart of one such 
recommended course and shows graphically how its contents might be effec- 
tively incorporated into the structure of a catalogue. She concludes her paper, 
as she begins it, with the suggestion that devising different techniques for 
“the integration of subject-matter of books with the practical requirements of 
library service” might well constitute a valid objective for research. 

This paper is followed very appropriately by one entitled “The Uses of 
library catalogues: a research project,” by William M. Randall. In it the 
author first reminds us that the term “research” “does not consist of conclu- 
sions arrived at by subjective thinking . . . nor of conclusions drawn from 
any evidence of either an objective or a subjective character, unless the ex- 
perimental process can be controlled at all points,” and he then proceeds to 
demonstrate how such a research problem as that implied in his title may be 
made susceptible to an objective proof of validity. 

Mr. Philip Goulding in his paper “The Value of research in cataloguing” 
uses the term “‘research” much more loosely than does Mr. Randall. In fact, he 
redefines it to suit his own purpose, rather unnecessarily it would seem to us, 
since the word “search” adequately describes the practice of intensive investiga- 
tion he urges in connection with establishing the authenticity of names, dates, 
sources, and other items of bibliographical importance. His article is particu- 
larly interesting for the emphasis he places on the importance of transmitting 
the bibliographical facts of books as contrasted with the emphasis placed by 
Miss Kelley on the subject approach to them. Contrast the statement of the 
latter: “The cataloguer is a kind of liaison officer between the books and their 
users, who transmits not only the bibliographical facts but also stands ready 
to express the subtler and less apparent subject values within the books. . .” 
with Mr. Goulding’s contention: “It will be said, too, that the users of the 
catalogue do not need nor want such absolutely final detail as I have advo- 
cated. Having had very little experience from the side of the user, I may not be a 
judge of this point [the italics are ours]. But whether or not the average user 
wants or would ever use the material presented, the need of a full and authori- 
tative exposition is no less apparent.” The admission of Mr. Goulding that 
he has had very little experience from the side of the user of a catalogue, 
somewhat invalidates his argument. After all, the maker of any tool can only 
be assured of its efficacy by constant experimentation with it. 

Dorothy L. Garland in her paper, “On Bibliographical terminology,” at- 
taches much the same importance to bibliographical detail and information 
as Mr. Goulding, but only in so far as the items involved have actually proved 
of definite use to specific users of the catalogue and of such cases she gives 
some illuminating examples. The chief value of her contribution lies in her 
attempt to define certain bibliographical terms and practices not yet accorded 
uniformity of meaning, and her recommendation to let common sense rule 
when, final authority lacking, it becomes necessary to adopt bibliographical 
standards of one’s own. 
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“Projects in the study of incunabula,” by Margaret Bingham Stillwell, 
opens up new vistas of interest to the cataloguer. While commending the 
new movement in American colleges and library schools for more general 
training in the bibliographical methods necessary to the study of incunabula, 
it is an increased study in the textual content of these early printed books 
which she suggests as the most urgent project of the immediate future. The 
subject analysis of fifteenth-century books presents many difficulties, but to 
the cataloguer whose chief interest is the shaping and perfecting of an in- 
strument designed to show the “interrelation of all aspects of culture” and 
“an understanding of the history of human thought” (as the author puts it), 
the difficult task is actually made inviting; and her suggestion, that the under- 
taking be a co-operative one, is stimulating. 

The paper by Miles O. Price, “Classification in a law library,” disarms 
criticism at the outset by the author’s frank admission that he has never 
been a cataloguer and that he has only been a law librarian for a few months. 
It will be a relief to the general cataloguer, who must handle legal material, 
to learn that law publishers have worked out classification and subject-head- 
ing schemes and indexes with respect to legal publications dealing with points 
of law in American and English public cases, including all later citations in- 
volving such decisions, with a thoroughness which makes the Wilson indexes 
look, good as they are, to quote Price’s own words, “infantile.”” Such works, 
however, do not constitute all of any law library’s holdings, and Mr. Price 
does not neglect to pass in review works of other types found in all law libra- 
ries, which require special treatment and classification. Nevertheless, he sums 
up the subject with this brief statement: “‘I believe that in a large law library 
a good catalogue is of more importance than any detailed classification 
scheme.” His conclusion is based on the fact, he says, that the bulk of legal 
literature is not susceptible of classification but only of arrangement, certain 
stereotyped forms of which he describes, and the whole may best be made 
available through very full cataloguing, an abundance of subject headings, 
and the assistance of high-grade reference librarians. 

In her article “Economies in cataloguing for the small library,’’ Aimee M. 
Peters passes in review those cataloguing practices which have proved most 
efficacious for small libraries both from a technical and an economic point of 
view. While granting the economic benefit to be derived from participation 
in co-operative cataloguing efforts, it is rather to the state library and the 
state commissions she advises small libraries to look for aid, and it is particu- 
larly in the expansion of the county library systems that she feels small libra- 
ries will ultimately find economic relief, since, with a centralized cataloguing 
headquarters such as a county library with ample funds and trained assistants 
might establish, the surrounding small libraries would be spared the expense 
of duplicate cataloguing routines. 

An abstract from a paper by Ernest Kletsch, curator of Union catalogues, 
Library of Congress, presented by him at the Washington Conference of the 
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American Library Association, May, 1929, outlines for us the ambitious 
scheme known as Project B of the Library of Congress. This project was made 
possible by a grant from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $50,000 a year for 
five years for the enlargement of the bibliographical apparatus of the Library 
of Congress. Mr. Kletsch explains in detail the scope and function of the 
undertaking, the procedure adopted to carry it to completion, and the variety 
of difficulties which retard its progress. 

“The Union catalogue of the Library of Congress,” by Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, also an abstract of a paper presented in June, 1929, at the Inter- 
national Congress of Librarians and Bibliographers at Rome, calls attention 
to the raison d’étre of all union catalogues but particularly to the Union cata- 
logue of the Library of Congress, which through the aid of the Rockefeller 
grant will be able to render a reciprocal service to European libraries whose 
union catalogues in the past have been of inestimable value to American 
scholars, and to do its share in intellectual co-operation. 

A paper by David Haykin, “Decimal classification numbers on Library of 
Congress cards,’ completes the contributions to Yearbook number two (the 
proceedings of the catalogue section I believe call for no comment). Mr. 
Haykin reviews the history leading up to this latest co-operative enterprise of 
American libraries, outlines the plan of the work, describes the method em- 
ployed of carrying it on, and suggests possible fields of expansion should it be 
continued beyond the trial period. 

The editorial committee responsible for this issue have certainly packed 


into a small compass a tremendous amount of worth-while information, in- 
spiration, and practical suggestion. 


AcNeEs CAMILLE HANSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
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Dahlmann-W aitz: Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte. 9. Auflage. 
Edited by Herman Haerino, with the collaboration of Ernst 
BaascH, Max von Banurretpt, Ernst BEerRNHEIM, FRANZ 
3LIEMETZRIEDER, ¢f a/. Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 1931. Pp. xl+-992. 
Rm. 60. 

The year 1830 is a landmark in bibliography, and especially in historical 
bibliography. For in that year appeared the first edition of Dahlmann’s 
Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte, the baby figure of the giant mass of 
years tocome. No historian and no bibliographer can take that little book into 
his hands without a feeling of reverence such as one might feel who stands 
at the headwaters of some mighty river. It comprised 69 pages and 614 num- 
bers. The ninth edition now under review comprises 992 pages and 16,637 
numbers—and the index is yet to come! The eighth edition (1912) comprised 
1,290 pages and 13,380 numbers. The accretion is typical of the enormous 
development of historical literature within the past century, and no less an 
evidence of the progress of the science of bibliography. 

Until his death in 1886, Georg Waitz supervised each successive edition 
of the work, so much so that the double term, Dahlmann-Waitz, became as 
it were a household word among historians and librarians. But after the 
publication of the seventh edition in 1906 a debate arose in Germany as to 
whether the scope and contents of the work did not overstep the intention of 
Quellenkunde. The seventh edition (1906) was compiled by five collaborators, 
and for the eighth (1912) the editor, Paul Herre, gathered around him a corps 
of forty-one assistants. Without debating the question of the advantage of an 
edition prepared by a single scholar versus co-operative bibliographical enter- 
prise, it is evident that the enormous accretion of historical matter in the past 
generation has been so great that severe compression and drastic elimination 
of secondary literature has presented a real problem to the new editor, Her- 
man Haering, and his staff. When the seventh edition appeared in 1906, 
Holder-Egger in the Neues Archiv and Dietrich Schaefer in the Historische 
Zeitschrift voiced the opinion that this would be necessary in a future edition. 

It is interesting to analyze some of the remedies then suggested. The most 
important reform urged was that in future editions everything which could 
be readily found in other large and well-known bibliographies ought to be 
omitted. The point was well made. A competent historian is expected to 
know such works as Heyd’s Bibliographie der wiirttembergischen Geschichte, 
3arth’s Bibliographie der schweizer Geschichte, O. Mihlbrecht’s Wegweiser 
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durch die neuere Literatur der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften, to say 
nothing of Georg Schneider's Handbuch der Bibliographie (1930) and the 
elaborate classified bibliographies appended to various historical journals, as 
the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique; the Furistenzeitung, and the Furistische 
Wochenschrift. Additional economy of space, it was also pointed out, might be 
secured by eliminating the long lists of works included in Migne’s Patro/ogia, 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, etc., which are readily accessible else- 
where. Similarly, the series of Fahrbiicher der deutschen Geschichte and Bess’s 
bibliography on Luther’s later years, in the Fahresberichte, might be presumed 
adequately to take the place of citation of sources and older literature. 

Other criticisms had to do with details, but were nevertheless important 
matters. Among these was the complaint that the date, and not merely the 
number, of the volume should always be given in connection with citations of 
periodical literature—‘Nicht alles Alte ist veraltet und nicht alles Neue gut” 
—that captions should be sharply differentiated, classifications be less eccen- 
tric, indexes more accurate,’ and a subject index included. A serious failure 
was the omission to indicate the terminus ad quem of many works, e.g., that 
Hiiber’s Geschichte Oesterreichs, § volumes, extends only to 1648. Of a piece 
with this sort of omission was failure to indicate that many works contained 
appendixes of original documents. From the citation of No. 8433 no one 
would ever guess that it included nearly 350 letters of Gustavus Adolphus 
written in the years 1611-29. 

The chief and most pointed criticism of the eighth edition was Herman 
Haering’s article in the Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXVI (1927), 266-89, en- 
titled “Die Zukunft des Dahlmann-Waitz.” Haering has paid the penalty for 
his courage by being asked by the publishers (Leipzig: Koehler) to undertake 
the editoria] supervision of the present edition. Alas, for the counsel of per- 
fection! This ponderous volume which forms the ninth edition is “ein dickes 
Buch,” for it weighs one ounce less than four pounds (I know not what its 
weight may be if estimated in kilograms), and this without the index which 
is promised in a future volume. Evidently the very first demand of the critics 
of the eighth edition for compression of space practically could not be com- 
plied with. Dr. Haering’s Vorwort is an amazing apologia, in which he con- 
fesses the impracticability of executing the reforms which he himself so 
earnestly demanded in 1927. 

If a word be permitted [he writes] first of all concerning the editor’s activity, it may 
be said that only he himself knows what he wanted to do, what he could and could not 
do, and that a full realization of these things first came to him during the actual progress 
of the work proper. Only now does he fully understand the sympathetic and knowing 
smile of the last editor, Professor Paul Herre. .... This is not a plea for mercy in criti- 
cism which, on the contrary, is respectfully awaited, but is synonymous with stating 
the question as to whether it is still possible for one person now to do the editorial work 
for the entire volume, even though collaborators in special fields co-operate in the most 


t E.g., in the eighth edition, one finds Der Friede von Berlin and die Protokolle des 
Berliner Kongresses indexed under the letter F; and Mittelalterliche Gedichte auf Dietrich 
von Bern, under G, instead of under Dietrich von Bern. 
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self-sacrificing way. Reichere Vélker und Zeiten werden diese Arbeit nunmehr mit einem 
cigentlichen Redaktionsbiiro in Angriff nehmen. 


A comparison of the two volumes shows that the general scheme of the 
eighth edition has been preserved, in spite of the demand expressed after the 
appearance of the former for a completely revised arrangement. The subject- 
index whose absence in the big eighth edition was so much deplored, again has 
had to be sacrificed to limits of space, and, what is more regrettable, the 
author-index has been relegated to a second volume which has not yet ap- 
peared. As partial compensation for the first deficiency cross-references and 
marginal captions have been multiplied. It was long ago complained that “of 
the making of books there is no end,” and it is abundantly manifest that the 
ponderous mass of historical literature with which the world has been afflicted 
for years past has been primarily responsible for the jettisoning of the editor’s 
bibliographical ideals. In spite of lavish use of brevier (Petitsatz) type and 
drastic adherence to the rigid rules of abridgment of titles ordained by Jas- 
trow in his now famous Handbuch zu Literaturberichten (1891), in spite, too, 
of elimination of the index, an increase of 3,000 numbers seems to have been 
unavoidable. 

A bit of detailed information will be of interest to librarians at this point. 
Dr. Haering observes that “in connection with references to periodicals, the 
year of the volume cited is also given in only about three-fourths of the mate- 
rial, and is missing in the other fourth because of the inadequacy of local 
libraries,” on which many collaborators were dependent. 

Every student of history and every librarian will be grateful for this great 
volume in spite of its defects. These, I hope I have made clear, are not to be 
attributed to the incompetence of the editor. The recently published Guide to 
historical literature, which was prepared by a whole corps of scholars working 
under the auspices of the American Historical Association, and this mam- 
moth-like ninth edition of Dahlmann-Waitz testify to the fact that historical 
bibliography is breaking down under the immense mass of material that is 
annually appearing. What is to be done about it? Can anything be done 
about it? The solution is not in multiplying the mechanics of bibliography; it 
is in brains. A final word of thanks should be given to the publishers of this 
monumental tome. For it is almost inconceivable that this work can be 
issued at a profit in spite of the high price. The mere cost of composition must 


have been enormous. James WestTFALL THomPson 


University oF Cuicaco 
La Biblioteca de Benedicto XIII (Don Pedro de Luna). By ProFessor 
P. Gatinpo Romeo. Zaragosa: Tipographia “La Academica,” de 
F, Martinez, 1929. Pp. 220. 
The whole question of the papal library during the residence at Avignon— 
its foundation and growth, its dissolution at the end of the Babylonian cap- 
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tivity, and the ultimate fate of the books—has long interested bibliophiles and 

historians. Much illumination has already been shed by the publication of 
various monographs, based frequently upon contemporary catalogues, by 
such eminent scholars as Delisle, Faucon, Giraud, and Cardinal Ehrle. Mate- 
rials for the investigation of this problem have recently been enriched by the 
appearance of a new study by Sefior Galindo Romeo, founded on a catalogue 
of the library of Benedict XIII at Avignon (Bib. Nac. Madrid, MS 6399), 
which it prints for the first time. 

Appearing as it does in the year of the five hundredth anniversary of the 
translation of the body of Pedro de Luna (Benedict XIII of the Avignonese 
line) from Peniscola to Luna de Illueca, this work is somewhat in the nature 
of a rehabilitation of a figure whose reputation has suffered at the hands of 
many historians, contemporary and modern alike. Pausing only to clear his 
hero of charges of devotion to necromancy and magic preferred at the Council 
of Pisa (pp. 13-15), the author proceeds with his main purpose: to show, by 
an examination of printed and MS catalogues, that Pedro de Luna was a 
person of sound literary taste and a Maecenas whose work in broadening the 
scope of the papal library places him in the same category as Nicholas V and 
other Renaissance popes of a later generation. 

There is a brief comment upon and a reprinting of (pp. 17-19 and 61-72) 
an inventory of 196 volumes once thought to have belonged to Gregory XI, but 
attributed by Cardinal Ehrle to Benedict. There follows (pp. 20-29) a discus- 
sion of the various catalogues of Benedict’s time: the present one of 1407 and 
another made at Pefiiscola (1408-11?), both of which were probably used to 
facilitate the deménagement of the library and its installation at the latter 
place; a definitive catalogue made at Pefiiscola after the arrival of the bulk 
of the books (published by Faucon); an inventory in two parts made at the 
death of Benedict in 1423; and, finally, a list drawn up at the time of the at- 
tachment of part of the books by the Cardinal de Foix in 1429. From the 
contents of these inventories and from the actual order preserved in them, a 
comparison is made of the actual housing of the books at Avignon and Peiiis- 
cola (pp. 29-34). 

Benedict is portrayed as a connoisseur to whom not only the content but 
also the form of a book was important—who spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense in decorating his volumes with the finest work of the binder, the illumi- 
nator, and the miniaturist. 

By a summary of the classical titles appearing in the catalogue, the pope 
is shown as a true lover of antiquity (pp. 40-42 and 50-53). The presence of 
a considerable body of the works of Seneca leads the author to the conclusion 
that Benedict XIII was “the most profound student of Seneca of the Middle 
Ages and the dawn of the Renaissance in Spain.” There are sections on the 
work of Martin de Alpartil, biographer of Pedro de Luna, in making the 
redaction of the catalogue; on Martin’s own library; and on the vexing prob- 
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lem of the removal of portions of the Pefiiscola collection by the Cardinal de 
Foix. 

Librarians will be particularly interested in the Introduction to the cata- 
logue, which is devoted to a considegation of the practical problem of classifi- 
cation and shelving (text, pp. 83-93; author’s digest, pp. 29-34). The four 
walls of the library room at Avignon were lined with wooden bookcases 
(armarii) divided into longitudinal sections (domuncule), each of which con- 
tained several shelves (ordines). The books were classified in three broad 
categories: theology, law (both canon and civil), and other sciences and arts 
(as medicine, astronomy, liberal arts, etc.). Books within each of these fields 
were listed as actual texts, glosses and commentaries, speculative books (/ibri 
speculativi), or practical books (/iéri practici). By placing the books in the 
cases according to this scheme, and by listing them in the catalogue in the 
order of their location rather than by following a purely topical or an alpha- 
betical arrangement, a workable shelf-list was obtained. A classification more 
minute than that of these broad fields was also made, which serves as a sort 
of index, thus: “Item, books of orations and poems.—Look in the first shelf of 
the fifth section in the first case.”” The books themselves are usually referred 
to by both title and author; the incipit is not given. 

Sefior Galindo Romeo’s book is a valuable and attractive one, made more 
useful by numerous citations and a few pertinent illustrations. Filling ade- 
quately as it does an important gap in the study of the papal library, it is 


indeed a credit to Spanish scholarship. 
James Lea Cate 
University or Cuicaco 


Die Grundlagen des deutschen Zeitschriftenwesens mit einer Gesamt- 
bibliographie der deutschen Zeitschriften bis zum Fahre 1790. By 
Joacuim Kircuner. Part I, Bibliographische und buchhandels- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen. Part Il, Die Bibliographie der 
deutschen Zeitschriften bis zur franzésischen Revolution. Statistische 
Ergebnisse. Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann, 1928, 1931. Pp. xii+ 
144; xv-+347. Rm. §8. 

This bibliography is thoroughly done. After seven years of work the com- 
piler gives in Part II complete data about 3,494 bona fide magazines and 252 
items of doubtful legitimacy. Whether the periodical be in Latin, French, 
English, German, or any other language, whether it was published in or out- 
side Germany, if it was meant for a German public, he has searched it out. 
To the bibliography proper he has added a full index of titles and one of 
names, where old acquaintances like Gottsched and Schiller are to be found, 
and has included a statistical analysis of the material which illuminates it to 
an unexpected degree. He has compiled tables which show according to place 
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of publication the number of magazines published before 1700 and then in 
each decade up to 1790; tables which give the number of periodicals in each 
decade divided according to twenty-one types; and those which combine the 
number according to these types and the seven most important places of 
publication. One can learn at a glance what kinds of magazines were most 
popular in each decade and where they were published. 

Since the magazine was the most popular form of literary production in the 
eighteenth century, the changing interests of Germany and Austria are re- 
flected in these statistics—the scientific and politico-historical interests of the 
early part of the century, the cheap literary, the moralistic, and the special- 
ized scientific ones of the latter half. The cultural leadership of North and 
Central, that is, Protestant, Germany over the Catholic southern territory 
and Austria stands out clearly. Vienna, for instance, did not become impor- 
tant as a publishing center until the time of Joseph II, and then mainly for 
popular literary magazines. Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, Halle, Frankfort on 
the Main, and Nirnberg were the flourishing-points for publishers. Berlin 
first became one after the accession of Frederick the Great. The compiler’s 
method of time-division, by decades, is rather unfortunate, since, in the main, 
it prevents the establishment of close connections between political or other 
events and the rise and decline of magazines. In other words, it does not help 
much to explain the causes for the rise and growth of these periodicals. The 
data, however, provide a solid foundation for a new treatment of the history 
of literary taste, learning, theology, popular science, the book trade, in fact, 
of the entire culture of the eighteenth century. 

In Part I the compiler-statistician becomes author. Instead of trying for 
easy laurels by serving up tibdits collected during his research, he remains the 
seeker after new information and exact methods. His first problem was to 
evolve a definition whereby he could exclude such items as newspapers and 
books published serially. The distinction was not easy to make, being con- 
fused, among other things, by the fact that the magazines were themselves 
sometimes reprinted and sold in bound form. After a long analysis the author 
arrives at the following criteria: 

The magazine of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is a publication founded 
to appear at more or less regular intervals for an unlimited time, printed by mechanical 
means, and, in general, intended for a limited reading public, the individual numbers 


appearing periodically as parts of a unified whole and containing a wide variety of 
content within the particular sphere of knowledge covered by the magazine. 


The second chapter is the most interesting and valuable in this part. It 
contains information about prices of magazines, wages, remuneration to edi- 
tors and contributors, and other costs of publication; data as to the size of 
editions, profits and losses and the margin between them, the ways of dis- 
tribution, etc. The difficulty of obtaining this material and its value are ap- 
parent. The author was fortunate enough to find the ledgers of the Breitkopf 
firm in Leipzig from 1761 on, and cites chapter and verse therefrom. Nor does 
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he stop at the mere statement of prices and costs; he compares them with 
those of the year 1913. The reviewer questions, however, whether his stand- 
ard, the price of grain, is sufficiently broad. 

The analysis of the names of the magazines, with which Part I closes, 
supplements admirably the statistical material given in the bibliography prop- 
er. Germany’s cultural contacts with the other nations, her imitation of the 
English and the French, her debt to Latin, the achieving of her linguistic 
independence, the whole tone of her intellectual life, are all revealed in these 
titles. Der Zerstreuer, der Freigeist, Gesprache in dem Reiche der Todten, 
Nebenstunden, Parnass, die Verniinftigen Tadlerinnen, das Moralische Fern- 
Glas, der Redliche, der Edelmiitige, der verniinftige Christ, der leipziger Diog- 
enes, der musikalische Patriot, die Braut—these have the charm of the age 
of dilettantism and sentimentality about them. The editor of die Braut ex- 
plained her (or his?) purpose as follows: 

The title which I give this paper explains my sex and my position, and allows an 
essay to be expected which will contain love and tenderness and will impart such truths 
as belong to this position and are connected with it. 


One thinks of Frederick the Great playing “Sweet Adeline” on the flute. 
The Germans loved that kind of magazine. They consumed over twice as 
many of them as did the English. 

A bibliography of this kind is highly valuable. One for the nineteenth 
century, the age pre-eminently of collective forces, would be particularly 
illuminating. It is to be hoped that Dr. Kirchner can continue his excellent 


work. 
Eucene N. ANDERSON 


University oF Cuicaco 


Allgemeine Biicherkunde zur neueren deutschen Literaturgeschichte. By 
Rosert F. Arnoip. Di‘tte, neubearbeitete und stark vermehrte 
Auflage. Berlin and Leipzig: Verlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1931. Pp. xxiv+ 361. Rm. 14.S0. 

In its third, enlarged edition Arnold’s Bicherkunde represents, without 
question, the most useful bibliographical aid today at the disposal of the 
student of modern German literature. But beyond that it is an indispensable 
tool for the librarian. While the book modestly proclaims itself as a bibliog- 
raphy of modern German literature, the author has generously included all 
fields of knowledge which in any way touch upon his main field: history of 
scholarship; general and Germanic linguistics; history of religion; philosophy; 
geography; folk lore; political, cultural, and art history. Even such apparent- 
ly remote sciences as those of genealogy and heraldics are not overlooked in 
the author’s endeavor to make his book as generally useful as possible. 

In spite of the enormous enlargement of its scope the new edition does not, 
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however, differ in plan from the earlier editions (1910 and 1918). The scholar 
or the librarian who, over a period of years, has learned to use the second edi- 
tion does not need to accustom himself to a new system of arrangement. 
Only Section I 2 (periodical bibliographies) underwent radical changes, while 
sections V 1 (“German biography”), VII 5 (“History of the book trade”), 
and IX 2¢ (“Grammar and history of linguistics”) were rearranged in some 
minor particulars. To the users of the second edition Professor Arnold’s book 
is an old and highly valued friend in a new dress. 
Gustave O, ArLt 


InpIANA UNIVERSITY 


American educators of Norwegian origin. A biographical dictionary. 
By Joun A. Horsteap. Minneapolis: Printed by Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House (Copyright 1931). 7 preliminary leaves+316 pp. 
An attempt to trace the racial or national origins of the various elements 

which have merged to form the American nation is not without its difficulties. 

As immigration falls off, the language of the forefathers is forgotten, names are 

altered and discarded, and little by little the individual national elements are 

absorbed into the great melting pot, leaving little or no trace of their first 
origins. In the disposition to alter or discard the original patronymic, we en- 
counter one of the chief difficulties in tracing the descent of Americans of 

Norse extraction. Whether those with Norwegian blood in their veins show 

a greater tendency to change their names than do other elements in the popu- 

lation is a question on which the writer is not in a position to express an opin- 

ion. It happens that he has noted more changes of names among Americans 
with Norse ancestry than among those who trace their descent from other 
nations of Continental Europe. An illustration in point is the name of the 
compiler of the present volume. It is fairly safe to assume that the name 

“Hofstead” was originally ““Hofstad,” the last syllable being changed to give 

the name an anglicized slant. 

The cultural contribution of that element in our population which traces 
its origin to the Scandinavian peninsula, Denmark, and Iceland, has become 
a favorite theme of some of the most prominent writers and historians whose 
ancestors emigrated from Northern Europe within the last hundred years. 
From Norman and English chronicles of the eleventh century it appears that 
the same tendency was then noted, particularly among the nobility and 
learned. They were proud of their Viking origin and tried in various ways to 
foster memories, traditions, and the language of their forefathers. Traces of 
similar interest are noted even now, especially in sections of England, 
Scotland, and France, where people of Norse extraction constitute the major 
part of the population. 

Mr. Hofstead’s work is therefore destined to have some historical value. 
Though the practical cessation of immigration to the United States from 
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Northern Europe will hasten the Americanization processes and tend to 
eliminate language, literacure, names, and other ties which still bind the 
immigrants and their descendants to the mother-country, the genealogical 
interest will survive, and it is to students of genealogy, fully as much as the 
students of educational history, that the work is likely to appeal in years to 
come. 

For this and other reasons it is to be deplored that so many men and women 
who have been leaders in the educational activities of Americans of Norwegian 
descent are looked for in vain in the present volume. The compiler has omitted 
those who served in the schools founded by the early settlers for the purpose 
of preparing clergymen and teachers to look after the spiritual and cultural 
welfare of their children. The church and the school was the first concern of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and other early settlers—the Dutch, Swedish, German, and 
French. The same holds true of the Norwegian, Swedish and Danish farmers 
who settled the Western prairies from 1839 on. Their calls for aid in organiz- 
ing and directing churches and schools were responded to by recent graduates 
of the Scandinavian universities, in the main, by men of the best families, who 
often sacrificed brilliant careers in their native country in order to bring to 
their countrymen, in the Far West, the religious message and the instruction 
to which they had been accustomed and which seemed necessary for them and 
their children during the early days—the transition period from Scandinavian 
to American culture. Such men as Dr. Lauritz Larsen, Rev. Nils Brandt, Dr. 
Sven Oftedahl, Dr. George Sverdrup, and others deserve to be remembered 
and not less the many of the first generation, e.g., Dr. Hans G. Stub, born 
in Wisconsin in 1849; Dr. C. K. Preus, born in Wisconsin in 1852; Dr. Olaf 
E. Brandt, born in Wisconsin in 1862; Dr. L. W. Boe, born in Michigan in 
1875; Dr. A. O. Tingelstad, born in North Dakota in 1882. Professor Knut 
Gjerset and Professor O. E. Rolvaag, both born in Norway, are also promi- 
nent illustrations of the names that should occupy a leading place in a work 
entitled American educators of Norwegian origin. They are omitted because 
their educational work has been carried on chiefly in institutions founded 
and supported by the Norwegian Lutheran church of America. 

Many will look forward to a supplementary volume, one devoted to educa- 
tors omitted from the present work because of their connection with the 
schools of the church. The latter have exercised fully as great an influence 
on the cultural development of the Norwegian element in America as have the 
men and women whose biographies are recorded by Mr. Hofstead. Either the 
Norwegian American Historical Society or the American Scandinavian Foun- 
dation should sponsor such a publication. 

J. C. M. Hanson 


Grabuate Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 
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